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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


<ntidiigaan 

R. GLADSTONE spoke at Chester on Tuesday in favour of 
N the second Liberal candidate, the Hon. Beilby Lawley, who, 
in conjunction with Mr. Dodson, is to contest Chester at the 
general election. Mr. Gladstone said that having sat in eleven Par- 
liaments, and having been elected seventeen or eighteen times, he 
had yet never known the issues before the country so graveas those 
which the nation would have to consider at the next general 
election. He spoke with impartiality, because, while on most of 
these occasions he had “a future before him,” and more or 
less interest in the personal contingencies of politics, he 
trusted that it would not be so again. In his own mind, 
indeed, he looked forward to the election in Midlothian as 
probably terminating his own active exertions for the public 
service,—which did not mean, apparently, that Mr. Gladstone 
expected to be beaten; but only that he expected to have done 
enough if he carried the county for the Liberals. He charged 
the Government with having augmented the power of the Russian 
Empire, while estranging the good-will of the Russian popula- 
tion; with having embroiled the Crown and the people in an 
unjust war of great danger to the Indian Empire; with 
having abridged, by their use of the war-making and treaty- 
making powers, the rights of Parliament, and having pre- 
sented these prerogatives to the nation under an uncon- 
stitutional aspect which tends to make them insecure. He 
had been unjustly accused, he said, of being a partisan of 
Russia. That he was not. He would gladly have gained 
for England a share in the glory and credit which the policy 
of the Government had reserved exclusively for Russia; for he 
would have enabled England to play a principal part in pro- 
moting liberty and justice in the East. 


It was in relation to this part of Mr. Gladstone’s speech that 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, who loves a chance of appearing to 
answer greater men, especially when they have no oppor- 
tunity of reply, retorted on Wednesday, at the annual dinner 
of the West Cumberland Conservative Association, that Mr. 
Gladstone had been accused of being a friend to Russia 
by the best right in the world,—the right to speak the 
truth; and that what the accusation meant was, that Mr. 
Gladstone had proposed assisting the Russians in their de- 
mands upon Turkey, instead of thwarting them, and that no- 
thing could better prove his friendship for Russia. Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck may himself be unable to see that you do more 
to advance the relative weight and influence of a rival, by try- 
ing to thwart him when he is right, than by co-operating with 
him under the same circumstances; but Lord Beaconsfield at 
least, who is not quite go dense as Mr. Bentinck, has well under- 
stood this axiom. Instead of thwarting the Reform movement 
ik 1867, he took it into his own hands, and carried it beyond 
what the Liberals had ventured to propose. In classical phrase, 
he “ dished the Whigs.” That was very much what Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed to do in relation to the action of Russia in the 
east of Europe, and there can be little doubt that the result 
would have been similar, 





popular at all, had it not contrived to persuade the nation that 
it was mindful of the proper weight and dignity of England. 
Jingoism should not be suppressed, but purified, and turned into 
the right channel. That is a very just remark of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s, if it means only that a good deal of our Jingoism would have 
been satisfied by a wise and disinterested spirit of national self- 
assertion and self-respect. But there was much, too, that was mere 
selfish and vulgar ballyragging and bullying, and waving of the 
flag, as if no State in the world were of any worth but England, 
—in fact, national egotism and self-love without the restraints 
which keep individual egotism and self-love within decent pro- 
portions. 


Of Count Andrassy’s resignation there can now be no 
doubt. But it is clearly voluntary, though definitive, and not 
due to any misunderstanding with the Emperor of Austria, 
or with the new Ministry. How far it is due toa conviction 
that the new policy of Austria is not one which it will become 
him to promote, is another matter. Many hold, and hold with 
some plausibility, that though Andrassy was willing to go so far 
towards moving the centre of gravity of the Austrian Empire 
eastwards as to take Bosnia and the Herzegovina, he sees that 
Austria must go yet farther, and, as a Hungarian statesman, 
dreads the growth of the Slav element, which he expects soon to 
predominate in that patchwork empire. His successor is not 
yet named, and to find one will be, doubtless, a difficulty. No 
one like Andrassy will command the confidence of Hungary, 
who is prepared to do so much as he has done to diminish the 
relative weight of the Magyars in the Austrian Union. 


The work of the Agricultural Commission bids fair to be a 
monster affair. The terms of the Commission were published 
on Saturday, and authority is given in it to any “ five or 
more” of the Commission to call before them sach persons as 
they may judge necessary to give evidence, and also to call for 
such books and documents as may give needful information. 
Moreover, any five or more may report to the Queen as 
soon as they please their opinions on the subjects in- 
quired into. And these bodies of five or more are to 
have power to continue their inquiry without formal adjourn- 
ments. Hence it is clear that the Commission is really to do its 
principal work as a number of Sub-Commissions, for we are 
told that they have already had a preliminary meeting and 
broken themselves up into smaller distinct bodies of inquiry ; 
while Mr. C. S. Read, M.P., and Mr. Pell, M.P., are to proceed 
to the United States, to inquire into the bearing of American 
agriculture on the depression here, and will tuke their departure 
at the end of next week. Further, Mr. Cross said at Bootle 
that there are to be a number of Assistant-Commissioners to 
help the Commission, and to collect information from the 
continent of Europe. We may expect, then, a number of 
very divergent reports from the quinary Commissionlets into 
which the larger organisation will break up; and probably no 
joint report from the whole Commission, or none of any sub- 
stantial value, at all. We see with pleasure that the Earl of 
Suffolk and Colonel Kingscote, M.P., the latter of whom is a 
member of the Commission, warned the Kingscote Agricultural 
Association yesterday week that no return to Protection was 
possible, and that all that could be expected from the labours of 
the Commission was a large stock of valuable information. 
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The Home Secretary made a speech, or at least said a few 
words, at Bootle on Wednesday, on occasion of a dinner given 
by the Ormskirk and Southport Agricultural Society, in which 
he contented himself with sympathising with the depressed 
feelings of agriculturists, detailing the arrangements for the 
Agricultural Commission,—by the way, we wish he had ex- 
plained why Mr. Caird, the fittest of all men for the work, was 


not placel on that Commission,—and expressing his pro- | 


found belief that the exceptional circumstances which had pro- 
duced the exceptional depression would either not continue, 
or, at least, would be compensated by the effects of the 
measures which agriculturists would take when they fully 
understood their position. He remembered the gloomy pro 
phecies made when the great influx of gold came, the confi- 
dent predictions that everything was to be revolutionised,— 
predictions which had had no fulfilment. So he thought the 
great influx of food from America would be found to have no 
such disastrous results as were now attributed to it. We 
strongly suspect Mr. Cross is right,—partly because this influx 
of new food will certainly compel the relaxation of our very 
unwise restrictions on the cultivation of English land; partly 
because some of the same causes which were at work to pre- 
vent the disturbing effects of the new gold, may have a con- 
siderable influence also in preventing the disturbing effects of 
the new food. In other words, as prosperity returns, a great 
deal of the effect of the new food may be expended rather in 
preventing a dangerous appreciation of its price, than in 
causing any dangerous depreciation. Mr. Cross is a sagacious 
man, at least when he does not venture into foreign policy. 
There he too often follows the example of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, and as P. ich says, positively likes 
getting out of his depth. 


The Ordre, M. Rouher’s organ, is trying to prepare the ground 
for Prince Jerome in a fashion that will agree to some extent 
with his bitterly anti-clerical past. It asserts that Napoleonism 
has always made war on Clericals and Theocrats, as “dangerous 
enemies, both at home and abroad, of any careful and fruitful 
policy.” And it states that the Bonapartists and the Republi- 
cans have exactly the same class of ends in view, though they 
propose to pursue those ends by different means, and that the 
means of the Republic are entirely inadequate, since “ it hands 
over authority to the worst elements; fatally disorganises the 
public powers; and fatally betrays the true interests of the 
people.”’ That is, of course, the right line for such an empire 
as Prince Jerome could alone, with any dignity, profess to 
establish. But it is not a line which has many friends amongst 
the masses. The masses, so far as-they are Imperialists at 
heart, are with the Church ; and so far as they are not with the 
Church, they wholly disbelieve that the Republic “hands over 
authority to the worst elements.”’ Your believers in Emperors and 
haters of priests, exist, of course,;—thinly scattered through the 
cultured classes,—but they carry no body of popular feeling with 
them. 


The Councils-General in France are now beginning to hold 
their usual sessions, and M. Lepére, the Minister of the Interior, 
has wisely assured them that they will be quite at liberty to 
discuss M. Jules Ferry’s Education Bill, and its bearing on the 
country, without any interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Nothing shows the steady confidence of the country in 
the Republic more than this fact,—that though there have been 
no general elections for the Conseils-Généraux, four more of 
them have now a Republican majority, than had sucha majority 
at their last sessions, There were then fifty-three of these 
Councils with a Republican majority, and there are now fifty- 
seven. So steadily, as the proverb goes, does.success succeed. 
These Councils-General will probably perceive that nothing 
would illustrate the strength of the Republic so much, as its 
steady refusal to retaliate on Ultramontanism the policy of 
Ultramontanism. 


M. Pelletan has reported on some few of the petitions sent in 
against M. Jules Ferry’s Education Bill, and declares that the 
signatures to the petitions have been got up in a most wholesale 
and unscrupulous way,—which is most likely true. But just as 
he was concluding his report on these few petitions, a new peti- 
tion, with considerably over a million signatures, came in; and 
while some statements put the total number of signatures 
against the Bill at eleven millions, the most favourable of the 
Catholic statements puts it at sixteen millions. Out of numbers 


such as these, you may allow two-thirds, if you please, of the 
signatures, for unscrupulous organisation, and you will still be 
left with a nucleus of popular aversion such as it would be very 
childish to provoke, even if statesmen like M; Jules Simon had 
| produced no other and better reason against the worst clause 
in the Bill. Nobody pretends that anything like large numbers 
have petitioned in favour of the Bill as it is. Doubtless it ex- 
| cites a certain amount of enthusiasm among the operatives of 
| large towns, but not such as would induce them to apply great 
popular pressure in its favour. To pass it as it is would be 
most dangerous. To reject its seventh clause at least, would 
| involve no danger of popular discontent at all. 


| Of Mr. Mundella’s very sagacious and instructive speech at 
| Sheffiekl last Monday—which should be read in a local report 
like that of the Shefield Iudependent, to be understood at all— 
we have said a good deal elsewhere, but it is well worth while 
to add his illustration of the need for a reform of the land-laws. 
** An honourable baronet said to me,” remarked Mr. Mundella, 
“*T am quite tired of the present state of things. IT wish we 
had an Encumbered Estates Court in England, as well as in 
Ireland.’ I said I was surprised to hear this language 
from him. Then he related this :—‘I have a nominal rent- 
roll of £40,000 a year. My estates are pretty heavily 
charged, for my father left me with mortgages at 3} and 3} 
per cent. to a very considerable amount. I am also charged 
for dowries, and for portions to younger sons, and the margin 
is my income. To meet the interest at 3} and 3} per cent., I 
have to let the land at about 1} or 2 percent. If I could sell 
half of my estate, I could double my income, and do my duty by 
the other half of my land. As it is, I am tied up, and I cannot 
sell an acre, and I can spend nothing on the land.’” Mr. Mun- 
della should give a hint to Mr. Goschen or Professor Bonamy 
Price to get that honourable baronet before the Commission on 
Agricultural Depression. Well might Mr. Mundella add that 
with the competition of cheap corn and cheap meat, this sort 
of mischief must soon be improved away. 


Captain Carey arrived at Plymouth in the ‘Jumna,’ on Wed- 
nesday night. He appears to have been living under no 
great apprehension, and is quite content to await the decision 
of the authorities, hoping, however, that the court-martial will 
be reopened in England, and that its result will be his com- 
plete acquittal. He denies that he was in any sense Prince 
Napoleon’s escort. He accompanied the Prince's party, hesays, 
almost by accident, and because he himself requested to be 
allowed to go, in order that he might satisfy himself on some 
point on which he was uncertain, and not quite in agreement 
with Lord Chelmsford, as to the nature of the ground—which 
he had been employed to survey and to map. He was not 
aware that Colonel Harrison even mentioned the Prince 
to him in any sense asif he were to look afterthe Prince's safety ; 
and if any such word were dropped, he did not hear it. The 
Prince commanded absolutely. Captain Carey did not even 
know that the Prince was not in his saddle, like the rest of the 
party, he and the Prince having passed round the hut on 
different sides. It was impossible- to see what was going 
on, for the long grass and the mealies. A man was shot 
down close to Captain Carey without his knowing it. They 
did not ride up to Colonel. Wood in panic. On the con- 
trary, they had pulled upon the opposite side of the dongua, 
and then marched along a ridge known only to himself, from 
his former survey of the ground; and this knowledge of his 
alone saved their lives. When they approached Colonel Wood, 
he galloped on to make his painful report, but there had been 
no undue haste before. On the whole, if we can trust the reports 
made: of Captain Carey’s. conversation, it is doubtful whether 
any blame, however slight, attaches to him. 





British Association, this year at Sheffield. By confining him- 
self on Wednesday to one subject, and that one which he pro- 
foundly knew, he made a remarkably interesting and instructive 
address, instead of gathering up the scraps of many sciences, 


He described what is called protoplasm, the raw material of all 
living organisations,—a very complex combination of oxygen, 
carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, which is not yet fully determined. 
He described its habit in its unorganised forms,-when not even 
any special nucleus of organisation can be detected; and howeven 





Dr. Allman set a very good example, as President: of the: 


and telling us nothing adequate of any. His subject was the. 
principle of life, as manifested in vegetables and animals alike. 
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then it throws out projecting fingers, sometimes in the direction 
opposite to that of gravity, and withdraws them again into 
itself. He described it, too, in its higher forms. He showed how 
close is the analogy between vegetable and animal forms of 
protoplasm ; how the cell of the yeast fungus contains about 
2 per cent. of peptine, a substance only hitherto known as the 
product of the digestion of azotised matter by living animals. 
He stated that plants, like animals, may be placed under the 
influence of anmsthetics; that a sensitive-plant can be 
temporarily deprived of its excitability by the influence 
of ether,—that the growth of cress is suspended by 
the influence of ether,—that under the same influence 
aquatic plants no longer absorb carbonic acid gas, or 
give off oxygen, though that process is resumed the instant the 
influence of the anwsthetic is removed; and that yeast under the 
influence of ether ceases to act as a ferment. But while 
arguing from this to the ultimate identity of all forms of 
physical life, Professor Allman refused to infer that thought 
was a property of protoplasm, and held that the analogy which 
is supposed to warrant that inference is a false and illusory one. 


Professor St. George Mivart, who presides over the Biological 
Section of the Association, delivered an address on Thursday 
which raised again the old question of the distinction between 
animal and human intelligence, a distinction which Professor 
Mivart holds to be one of kind. Especially, he argued that con- 
certed action is impossible to the lower animals. To this, Sir John 
Lubbock replied that he placed a dead blue-bottle fly near one of his 
ants’ nests, and pinned it down; and that an ant pulled at it for 
about twenty minutes, and then went to the nest, bringing 
back with him ten other ants, who joined in the effort to pull 
away the fly. Sir John thought it only fair to take away the pin, 
when the party of eleven carried off the blue-bottle in triumph 
to the nest. Is not that concerted action, and yet not a concerted 
action which can be traced to a class-instinct ? 





The rain has returned this week in more than its former 
force. The Irish mail has been stopped at Chester 
by the flooding of the railway. The Avon, at Bath and 
Bristol, has overflowed its banks, and done much damage ; 
and England in general shivered with the cold rain of Sunday, 
and then stewed in the hot rain of Wednesday and Thursday. 
The weather forecasts have been all wrong,—much more favour- 
able than the weather itself. Indeed, the weather prophets— 
the Americans included—might this week have well taken one 
of Merlin’s “ riddling triplets ” for their motto :— 

“ Rain, sun, and rain! and the free blossom blows ; 
Sun, rain, and sun! and where is he who knows ? 
From the great deep to the great deép he goes.” 
Only, in our case, “the free blossom” does not so much “ blow,” 
as blow away. 


Last week, at a meeting of the Commission of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, Dr. Begg moved and 
carried this resolution :—* The Commission, taking into consi- 
deration the threatening aspect of God’s Holy Providence, par- 
ticularly in the general and long-continued depression of trade 
and commerce, above all, with reference to the gloomy prospect 
of the harvest, resolve to call upon the rulers of the nation to 
‘set apart a special time for becoming exercises, and to invite all 
classes to humble themselves under the hand of God, making 
confession of sin, and imploring his mercy.” It is really 
a problem why teachers calling themselves Christians—as 
does Dr. Begg—so often assume that every trouble a com- 
munity undergoes, is a sign of divine displeasure. Lord Bacon 
said that while “ prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testa- 
ment, adversity is the blessing of the New;” and even that is 
hardly true, for one of the Psalmists says, “ Blessed is the 
man whom thou chastenest.” We cannot see anything but 
good in asking God, with reverence and complete submis- 
siveness, for any blessing that the heart desires, spiritual 
or material; assuredly, the habit of full and free inter- 
course with him is better than artificially constrained inter- 
course, from whatever motive it may be constrained. But to 
profess ourselves under the belief that we are in some especial 
anl exceptional manner guilty, because we are under some 
especial and exceptional kind of suffering, must be, with genuine 
Christians, as pure a bit of bad acting, as it is assuredly void 
of result. 


Yesterday week Cardinal Newman received congratulations 
from a considerable number of different bodies on his elevation 








to the purple, and by one of them, the committee of his 
presentation fund, he was told that before his conversion to 
the Catholic faith, he had obtained a position as a preacher, a 
writer, and a controversialist, and had gained a personal in- 
fluence over the minds of men, “such as, in the opinion of his 
countrymen, had never been reached by any minister of any 
rank in the Established Church, during the three centuries of 
its existence.” The Times is much scandalised at this assertion, 
and remarks,—‘* We may smile at the assumption that the 
English Church only dates from the Reformation, and may 
doubt whether, as a fact of history, the influence of Dr. Newman 
could be compared with that exercised by John Wesley.” 
But first, the English Church is surely not the same as 
the Established Church, and if the Established Church 
dates back beyond the Reformation, the word “Establish- 
ment” is used in a new sense. And next, it is new to us 
to know that our Church claims Wesley as one of her own, 
We had always been taught that our Church disowned Wesley, 
though Wesley was anxious enough not to disown the Church. 
But passing these slips, surely Dr. Newman's “ contemporary 
influence,” though nothing like as potent as Wesley's, has been 
much more searching and more lasting,—not, as we hold, 
because of its Roman Catholic germs, which are indeed, visible 
enough, but because of the profound knowledge of human nature 
of which in great part it has consisted, and the unrivalled 
literary gifts with which it has been adorned. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the acutest and most 
interesting of the brilliant literary New-England circle of 
authors, has been lecturing in America on “reading,” and 
ends his lecture by remarking that we should do very ill with- 
out reading, since “life, for a man, is a sentence of capital 
punishment, with a respite of a few scores of years; while 
for a woman, it is the same, with imprisonment during 
a large part of the period of respite.” We cannot say 
that that seems to us to put the attractions of reading 
in any stronger light. Supposing there were no capital 
punishment at the end of life, would either men or women read 
less? We should suppose quite the reverse. Feeling that the 
opportunities of life were larger, they would covet less im- 
patiently the direct experience of life, and be more ready to pre- 
pare themselves for it gradually by reading. And as for the 
women, it is curious enough that, in spite of their much longer 
“imprisonment,” they certainly read less than men,—value the 
direct experience more, and the indirect less,—in fact, care for 
nature more, and for art less. 


We omitted to mention last week the death of a very con- 
siderable scholar and a very remarkable man, the late Professor 
George Long, a contemporary of Macaulay's, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, the first Chancellor's medallist 
in 1822, and subsequently editor of the “Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,” of the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” 
the author of “ The Decline of the Roman Republic,” the trans- 
lator of “The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius,” 
and of many other Latin books. He was, too, the most 
perfect master of the subject of Roman law in his genera- 
tion, at least in England; but the chief interest of the man 
lay in the curious simplicity of his unique and stoical 
character. He was a great scholar in one sense, but he did not 
love the elegancies of scholarship. He loved better a naked and 
rugged style. His translation of the great Emperor's thoughts 
is a rugged translation, but ‘no one ever lived the life recom- 
mended by Marcus Aurelius,—though he tinctured it with a dash 
of Christian sentiment,—more completely than the late George 
Long. He was Stoic to the backbone, though a Stoic with a 
personal faith in God, and profound submission to his will. 
Behind the dry and almost grim simplicity of the man, there 
lurked also the humour of one who understood well the insin- 
cerities of human nature, and heartily despised, while he laughed 
at them. 


To Conservatives in want of a cry, we would suggest that the 
best we have heard was contained in Mr. Mundella’s speech on 
Monday in Sheffield,—one, indeed, that would beat any in 
“ Coningsby,” “Our old Cat and our new Constitution!” The 
Tories have revolutionised the theory of Parliamentary respon- 
sibility, but they have taught us that without the cat-o-nine- 
tails salvation for States is impossible. 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT THE PRACTICAL ISSUE WITH THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE WILL BE. 


T is very curious to observe that with one accord the papers 
which write in ‘the interest of the Government pooh-pooh 
the notion of harping on the past any longer. The Zimes is 
quite angry with Mr. Gladstone for saying anything at all 
about the history of the Administration. All that, it declares, 
has been said so often; Mr. Gladstone is certainly wrong; but 
even if he were not wrong, it is injudicious of him to talk of 
the past; he should have better sense, and talk now of the 
future. It is perfectly true, so the Zimes says, that the country 
may not be quite as well satisfied with the Government now as 
it was when the Government came in ; but that has very little 
to do with its foreign policy, orits policy at all. It is the fate of 
all Governments to weary thecountry. If this Government is 
growing less popular, it would have grown less popular, what- 
ever its policy had been. Anyhow, the past is past, and is a little 
wearisome, Why not say something fresh? That would be both 
better for Mr. Gladstone, and better, too, for journalists who have to 
criticise Mr. Gladstone. The Standard writes much in the same 
tone, complains of the damnable iteration of the same charges to 
a weary country, and almost apologises for having anything to 
say to them. And the Telegraph, except in a good-humoured, 
majestic note, has nothing to say to them,—drops the subject 
altogether for Science and the British Association, for Sir 
Julius Cesar Master of the Rolls in James I.’s and Charles 
L’s time, for our worthy guests from Java, Prince Gondosi- 
woyo and Radhen Mas Soenaryo. So complete an identity in the 
Conservative counsels is partly, no doubt, due to the journal- 
istic apathy engendered by much writing on the same subjects, 
but is partly also the result of a very sagacious instinct that 
the less said about the past, the better for the future. We 
remarked last week that the Government themselves were 
toning down their references to the past, and doing all they could 
to suggest, without explicitly saying, that they are going to live 
a sober life for the future, to attend to business, to pass London 
Water Bills, amend the system of municipal loans, embark largely 
in agricultural statistics, and get a tardy reputation for frugality. 
That at least is the impression left by all but the Prime Minister, 
but whether he has or has not any coup in store for us, who 
can say? To reckon without Lord Beaconsfield, is indeed to 
reckon without your host. At the same time, it is obvious 
that in the absence of a new stroke of genius, the Conservative 
cue is to cease from the line of glorification, and to bustle 
about with an air of homely and vigorous simplicity which 
may obliterate the Jingoism of the past from the practical 
mind of the present. And this is precisely what Mr. Glad- 
stone, and those who really wish to bring home to the nation 
their political responsibility for the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, wish to avoid. Hence, of course, that monotonous harp- 
ing on the old strings which the Conservatives, in their new 
desire to treat their own achievments as ancient history, find so 
offensive and so impertinent. Both parties, doubtless, from their 
point of view, are right. Mr. Gladstone is certainly most wise, 
when he tries to clinch the matter by this fine appeal to the 
moral responsibility of the nation :—‘* But remember 
this, if the country again returns a Parliament like the 
present, if the country renews the title of the Administra- 
tion, do not you presume, and do not affect, to lay the blame 
upon Lord Beaconsfield, or upon Sir Stafford Northcote, or 
upon Lord Salisbury, or upon any of those people. Those 
people have given you ample means of judgment, of knowing 
what they are. You can judge them now by their words, and 
you can judge them by their acts; and if those words and 
those acts are such as elicit your approval, take the respon- 
sibility,—do not, like cowards, shrink from it. Those acts will 
become your acts, those words your words; that trampling 
upon law, your trampling upon law; that disregard of treaties, 
your disregard of treaties; that insatiate expenditure, your in- 
satiate expenditure. All this you will have taken upon your- 
selves, you must stand by it, and. you alone must bear the 
consequences.” 

But though it is of the first importance not only to the Liberal 
cause at present, but to the cause of popular responsibility for 
popular Governments in all times, that the people should be 
taught to pass serious judgment on the past Parliament, and the 
Administration responsible for guiding that Parliament, at every 
general election, we must remember that the ideal procedure 
is one thing, and the actual procedure another. It is more 








or less, no doubt, possible to evade this sort of popular judg- 
ment. It is more or less possible to distract the popular 
mind till the past, even the past of a very short time ago, seems 
distant and insignificant, till the consideration which decides a 
great proportion of the votes becomes something comparatively 
accidental,—something dependent on the humour of the 
moment,—on the last illusory hope held out to the nation, or on 
the weather, the harvest, the price of meat and bread. For 
the work of passing serious judgment on a Government and a 
Parliament, a great many nations are little qualified; and 
the English nation, however well qualified they have been at 
times, are held by many to be losing some of their qualifica- 
tions for it,—to be growing more flighty and more fickle. 
Anyhow, it is quite certain that an attempt to divert the 
attention of the public from the history of the past, and to fix 
it on some imaginary point in the future, sometimes succeeds. 
On the whole, of course the next Election will turn on 
whether the people like or do not like the thought of another 
Tory Government like the present. But other matters besides 
the story of their past work, will go to determine the people 
in making up their mind on this. Some will think, like the 
man at Sheffield who cried out on Monday that they would 
all be starved if the present Government remained in another 
winter, that it is a question of bread-and-butter. Others will 
decide it,—from very opposite points of view,—as a question 
whether the cultivated soil of England is to fall back into heath 
and moorland, or not. Others will treat it as a question of 
taxation, and others, again, as one of personal or literary pre- 
ference. It is quite impossible to say how many may be the 
practical points of view, or how far removed from any strict prin- 
ciple of responsibility for the past, on which the votes of hun- 
dreds of thousands at the next election will turn. A bad harvest 
and another severe winter might produce a good deal more 
effect than all the foreign and colonial policy of the Govern- 
ment put together. But there is no denying this,—that the 
chance-influences of the times are more likely to be unfavour- 
able to the prospects of the Government than favourable, and 
that if, therefore, the Conservatives are neither proud of their 
past nor able to catch popularity by a skilful stroke for the 
future, the prospect of waiting for the chapter of accidents is not 
cheerful. Nor is it always safe for a Government that believes 
itself to be unpopular, to try a redeeming coup. Probably 
the one great blunder committed by Mr. Gladstone was the 
appeal to the constituencies in 1874 to return him to power, 
under promise to abolish the Income-tax. The constituencies 
turned a deaf ear to Mr. Gladstone. Being unprepared to 
do justice to his really great and laborious legislative reforms, 
they were not going to be turned away from their displeasure 
by the offer of a tempting bribe. And Lord Beaconsfield, with 
his usual acuteness, will have made note of this, and will pro- 
bably refrain from making a bid to the constituencies to which 
he thinks the constituencies at all likely to respond with a 
snub. He will have recognised that when the English have 
once taken offence, justly or unjustly, it does not answer to 
conciliate them, though it might perhaps answer to take the 
proud attitude of persisting in and justifying the ground of 
offence. 

On what, then, will the temper of the country, in con- 
templating the next election, principally turn? We have 
seen that the leaders are discouraging the tone of exulta- 
tion about the past which has hitherto been the Tory 
cue. It does not seem at all probable that the chapter of 
accidents will turn up any new reason for popular satisfac- 
tion with the powers that be; and the finance at least of 
next year—if the Government should wait for the finance 
of next year—must be decidedly forbidding. Does Lord Bea- 
consfield reckon on going to the constituencies with that 
sort of personal authority with which Lord Palmerston went to 
the constituencies, not on a policy at all, but on the mere 
strength of a single great name? We believe that when the 
name is really such as to fascinate, no cry of mere political drift is 
so likely to succeed with the English people as a cry of this kind. 
It was Lord Palmerston’s name, and that alone, which carried 
the elections of 1857, 1859 and 1865, and it was Mr. Gladstone’s 
name which carried the election of 1869. It was not, we think, 
Mr. Disraeli’s name which carried the election of 1874, but, 
rather a certain recoil from the tension of the Gladstone Ad- 
ministration. Still, it might be that Lord Beaconsfiela’s name 
woul now have at least a better chance—though that is not 
saying much,—of carrying an election than any specific 
policy, either past or future. There are certainly more 
Englishmen who, in a sense, are half-jocularly proud of 
“him they call Dizzy,” than there are who are proud of 
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the Treaty of Berlin, or of the acquisition of Cyprus. There 
are not a few who would talk of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 
with a certain amount of shoulder-shrugging, who would yet 
vote all the same for prolonging his term of power, so 
long as he cares to hold it. They admire him for having 
made his own career; they admire him for holding his 
own, by whatever flashy means, in difficult times; they claim 
for him, perhaps half-contemptuously, but still with a sort of 
sympathy, that he has attained a certain measure of success, that 
__ he has escaped out of his most difficult situations with adroit- 
_“ ness, that he has known when the flashy policy was exhausted, 
and a serious drawing-in must begin. Without a great man 
on the opposite side,—with Mr. Gladstone a private Member, 
Lord Granville taking things so quietly, and Lord Hartington 
still little known—we are by no means sure that the next 
general election may not really turn on the disposition of the 
people to express personal confidence in Lord Beaconsfield. 

But we do not think that such confidence would be ex- 
pressed. A year or two ago it might have been; but, as the 
Duke of Argyle said, we think the Prime Minister has now begun 
to be found out. The avowed collapse of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, the evidence that it was, indeed, a sham from 
beginning to end, the political burlesque of Cyprus, the 
break-down of Lord Beaconsfield’s great point of all, the 
Turkish garrisoning of the Balkans, have diffused a notion 
that clever as Lord Beaconsfield is, he is like the monster 
balloon at Paris, liable to collapse suddenly. And though, 
like the balloon, in the recent crisis he collapsed only after 
getting down to terra firma, and not while he was up in the 
diplomatic sky of Berlin, yet there is no confidence that on a 
future occasion this would happen so again. And then, though 
a Minister lucky in escape from difficulties ; though lucky in 
not getting us into war with Russia, when he went so near it ; 
though lucky in getting us so soon out of the Afghan war ; and 
lucky in the prospect of escape from the South-African war, 
Lord Beaconsfield has certainly not been a Minister of a 
commanding type. He has made a number of small, but showy, 
ventures, and has come off with moderate loss. But no one 
can say he has made a great position for himself or his country. 
On the whole, we think that though ‘confidence in Lord 
Beaconsfield’ is about the best ery on which the elections, 
when they come, can be made by Conservatives to turn, we 
believe that if they are made to turn upon this cry, the reply 
of the country will be that though it hesitated on the subject 
for some time, its mature and deliberate condition of mind 
includes no sort of confidence in Lord Beaconsfield. 





MR. MUNDELLA AT SHEFFIELD. 


F we had to select from the House of Commons a represen- 
tative of the most thorough-going and yet the best 
type of democratic Liberalism, we should name Mr. Mundella. 
Representing a constituency which at present divides its con- 
fidence between him and Mr. Roebuck, the elective antipathies, 
—which are at least as strong as the elective affinities—have 
somehow managed to divide to one of them all the show and 
to the other all the substance, to the one all the jargon and to 
the other all the life, of the popular creed. Mr. Roebuck, 
in these latter days at all events, has been a Jingo, but not a 
Liberal. He has raised his voice for every evil cause abroad, 
from the Slavery of the Southern Confederation to the cause 
of Turkish misgovernment in Europe; he opposed that great 
measure of justice, the disestablishment of the Irish Church ; 
and recently he has done all that in him lay to uphold the 
policy of aggressive ostentation, to applaud the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and to discredit the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Mundella is nearly the most perfect repre- 
sentative we have of the opposite kind of Liberalism,—the 
Liberalism which sees in Slavery the true principle of political 
and moral evil, and which is hostile to every similar con- 
dition in exact proportion to its approximation towards the 
condition of slavery; which denounces the cause of op- 
pression, whether in the East of Europe or in Ireland, 
because it tends to turn freemen into slaves; which resists 
an Afghan war, an invasion of Zululand, flogging in the Army, 
and, to take a mild case, the laws of primogeniture and 
«atail, precisely for the same class of reasons, while it sup- 
ports the education movement and the power of the School 
Board, as the cause of popular self-government wherever the 
people have the virtue and power to govern themselves. Mr. 
Mundella is a Liberal, but he is a Liberal who recognises the 
religious sentiment which is at the heart of all sound Liberal- 
ism, and who knows that no people will continue to govern 





themselves justly, who are not more afraid of their own 
passions than they are of any external tyranny which can be 
set over them. This is why he so resolutely opposes the 
heathen “ Jingoism” which treats the extension of British 
power as if it were the final end of British life, and which 
sacrifices all true British power in the vain attempt to extend 
the false and cynical show of it. 

This essential love of justice and of freedom, which, so far 
as we can judge, has always seemed to be the principle of Mr. 
Mundella’s Liberalism, was powerfully embodied in the very able 
speech he made to his constituents in Sheffield last Monday, 
though some of the best illustrations which it contained were 
unfortunately condensed till they disappeared, in the reports of 
most of our London journals. We know no recent speech which 
has been so effective in its manly and impartial treatment of 
Irish politics on the one hand, ani its severe but perfectly 
calm criticism of the true weakness of the present Conserva- 
tive Government on the other. Mr. Mundella refused to justify 
the Irish Obstructionists. He pointed out, with great force 
and earnestness, how deadly a blow anything like obstruction 
for the sake of obstruction strikes at the very life of Parlia- 
mentary Government; and he declared his belief that a certain 
part, a considerable part, of the recent Irish obstruction had been 
of this kind :—*I believe that a great part of the Irish obstruc- 
tion has been unwarranted and unnecessary. Yes, I must per- 
sist in saying that.” But a great part of the blame, he said, 
must be laid on the Government, for their mode of dealing 
“with the reasonable demands of the Irish people.” And then 
he quoted a few sentences from the last speech of the great 
Conservative Minister, Sir Robert Peel, when resigning office 
in 1846, Sir Robert Peel said that, in his opinion, there ought 
to be established between England and Ireland complete 
equality in all civil, political, and municipal rights, so that no 
disinterested person should be able to say that an Irishman as 
an Irishman lost anything which an Englishman or a Scotchman 
in his place could have claimed. And Mr. Mundella went 
on to show how very far Ireland is from having gained such 
rights,—how in Dublin, for instance,—a city about equal in 
population to Sheffield,—the present Irish franchise law 
enfranchises only about 8,500 voters, while in Sheffield 
the English law enfranchises about 40,000; how there 
are only six towns in Ireland possessing a municipal cor- 
poration, and therefore an adequate self-government of 
their own; how, as regards the education law, while we have 
here compulsory education and a very large proportion of 
School Boards, in Ireland they have neither the one nor the 
other, and more than half their children of school age are not 
in attendance at school at all; and how, nevertheless, when an 
attempt is made to equalise the political and social status of 
the Irish and English, the Government always give the same 
answer,—that the Irish are “ not ripe for it,"—that the time 
which the great Conservative statesman declared to have come 
in 1846, has not come even now. Such treatment of the Irish, 
said Mr. Mundella, is to some extent an extenuation, if not an 
excuse for obstruction, especially when the Irish Members find 
that by a free use of obstruction they get sops which they would 
never get without it,—like the present half-and-half measure on 
University Education, and more important still, the Act de- 
voting a million and a quarter of the Irish Church fund as a 
pension-provision for Irish School teachers. This line of Mr. 
Mundella’s at least treats the Irish Obstructionists fairly, even 
while condemning them. And the even hand with which he 
judges Irish politics is a true measure of the sincere sympathy 
with just demands, and dislike to any policy tending to discredit 
popular government, which penetrates his speech. 

But perhaps the most striking part of that speech was the 
criticism on the moral weakness of the Tory Government. It 
is quite true, says Mr. Mundella, that the Tory party is a 
united party, that it holds together in a compact and solid 
form to which nothing in Liberalism can compare ; but then 
this is true, only so long as it is engaged in resisting advance. 
Directly the Conservatives come to grant those ameliorations, 
—those modifications of an old system to suit modern growth— 
which, in theory, they say that they approve, at once their 
unity goes to pieces, and the chance is great that the at- 
tempt fails. Mr. Mundella illustrated this helplessness of 
the Tory Government to carry even the smallest Liberalis- 
ing measures, with very great force, from the history of 
recent Sessions. To whom do the Tories owe more, than to 
the county constituencies? Of 172 county seats in England 
and Wales, they carried 146 at the last elections. Now there is 
one subject which more than any other interests these county 
constituencies,—the heavy rating of the farmers, as compared 
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with the owners of land. In their first Session, the Tories 
introduced their Valuation Bill, the object of which was to 
rate, or provide for the rating, at its fair value of the man- 
sions, woods, parks, and game of the rural districts, to the 
great relief of the less distinguished property of less aristo- 
cratic people. Well, Session after Session they have brought 
in such a Bill afresh, carried it up to a certain point, and then 
dropped it. Mr. Mundella once asked one of the great officials why 
this Bill was never passed, and was told that the friends of the 
Government would not let it be passed. He asked the objec- 
tion to it, and the reply was, “ Well, if I had to tell the truth, 
it would make them honest.” Such is one illustration of 
the weakness of the Tory Government, when it attempts to do 
justice against the Tory magnates. Another case is the 
County Boards Bill. The Government have brought in two 
or three County Boards Bills in successive Sessions, but they 
are hampered in like manner by their friends ; and the last was 
so bad, that it was denounced by every chamber of agriculture 
in the country, and of course was not passed, Again, this year 
there was a Scotch Game-law Bill, intended to remove the 
gross scandal which only last year condemned a Scotch tenant- 
farmer, under the Night-Poaching Act, to a month’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour, for taking a rabbit out of one of his 
own fences after sunset. This Bill gave the magistrates an 
option to fine instead of to imprison when poaching after sun- 
set takes place, and Mr. Peter Taylor and Mr. Mundella at 
once insisted to Mr. Cross, that the amending Bill should be 
extended to England. Mr. Cross, who, when left to himself, is 
reasonableness incarnate, admitted the justice of the demand, 
and conceded it. It was carried through the second reading 
and through committee, and to the point of the third reading, 
when the supporters of the Government found out what 
was being done, and then the “strong Government” let 
the little Bill fall through, for sheer want of pluck 
either to rule their own adherents, or to appeal to 
the Liberals against their own adherents. What could illus- 
trate more powerfully the perfect helplessness of this strong 
Government, for any act which the Tory backbone of their 
party do not like? They are strong to resist amelioration ; 
they are weakness itself to ameliorate, even though the 
amelioration be one which some of their own heartiest sup- 
porters profoundly need, and earnestly demand. 

Such were the most remarkable points of Mr. Mundella’s 
very weighty speech, and they represented the most char- 
acteristic and admirable points of his own political character. 
Though with little instinctive sympathy for Irish politicians, and 
we fancy, from certain indications in his speeches, a positive 
dread of Catholicism, Irish or otherwise, Mr. Mundella’s large 
political equity has always kept him studiously fair to the 
Trish Catholics, though it is clear enough that his political 
bias is in a very different direction. And again, his 
criticism on the Government for its weakness in not 
ruling its own unruly members, is in entire consist- 
ency with his own course as a Liberal. Hearty demo- 
crat as he is, he has often thrown his weight into the 
scale against the extreme men of his own party, when they 
have been inclined to tyrannise over the Liberal Govern- 
ment as the Tory reactionaries tyrannise over the Tory 
Government. During the whole of the embittered education con- 
troversy, Mr. Mundella held that the true cause of the people 
was the cause of a large-minded but thoroughly religious edu- 
cation, and his influence was great in preventing the Radicals 
of his party from successfully terrorising the Government in a 
Radical sense, as the extreme Conservatives now terrorise the 
Government in a Conservative sense. No one, therefore, can 
justly say that Mr. Mundella does not practise what he 
preaches. He preaches justice to Ireland, and has sedulously 
practised it. He preaches that the moderate men of a party 
should not be paralysed by the extreme men of that party, 
when the former are really consulting the interests of the 
country, and this doctrine, too, he has practised in times 
when he was run down by a very influential section of the 
Radicals, for adhering to a more temperate line of conduct. 
Amongst the large-minded Liberals, there is none of truer 
mettle than Mr. Mundella. 





THE POSITION OF PARTIES IN GERMANY. 


HE Elections to the Prussian Landtag take place about 
six weeks hence, and already there are all the indica- 
tions of an animated contest. The party of the Centre have 
published an address, full of confidence, which is justified by 
what took place in the last session of the Reichstag. Herr Wind- 





thorst and Herr Schorlemer-Alst think that “ the crumbling 
of modern Liberalism” promises a return to a better position 
of affairs, and they urge their friends to seize the opportunity, 
and make new exertions. They are elated by the expressions 
used by Herr von Puttkammer, the Minister of Public Worship, 
at the banquet at Césling, which appear to show that he is. 
out of accord with his predecessor; and at various meetings 
in Catholic Westphalia the clergy have put forward their 
claims for complete independence from the State with un- 
wonted boldness. The Government organs have spoken, 
and they are pressing the electors to return represez- 
tatives of a strongly Conservative way of thinking. The 
mouthpieces of the Government have much to say on the 
old, well-worn theme, the duty of opposing Socialism ; 
and they also seek to leave the impression that the opponents 
of the tariff in the Reichstag have in some way forfeited the 
right to be members of the Landtag. The Provincial Corre- 
spondenz, for instance, tries to make out that every one is a 
malcontent and sedition-monger who is not jubilant over the 
new taxes, and that the Fortschrittspartei is the best friend 
of the Socialists. All the efforts of the Government Press are 
directed towards getting a Conservative majority, which will 
vote, among other measures, that for the transfer of the pri- 
vate railways to the State. The only quarter in which torpor 
is visible is the camp of the Liberals. They are divided and 
dispirited, and they are doing their best to secure the triumph 
of their opponents. The Government have not thought 
proper to state fully what are the objects which they desire to: 
carry. And the Liberals are waiting for the Government to 
map out a programme, before they make up their minds, 
What they are going to do in regard to the May Laws, the 
system of school inspection, the class, land, and building 
taxes, the complaints of the Communes in regard to: 
taxation, the two years’ budget system, and the proposed 
purchase of the private lines of railways in Prussia, is 
uncertain; and it is probable that weakness and divi- 
sions will be witnessed. We lay no stress on the fact that 
many prominent Liberals, such as Herr von Bennigsen, have de- 
clined to allow themselves to be nominated as candidates for the 
Landtag. What is of more importance, is the timidity or 
lukewarmness of those who are in the field. If they are Free- 
traders, they do not glory in their faith, but are at pains to 
show that their convictions will do no harm in the Landtag. 
If they are in favour of asserting a position for the Landtag 
which it has never yet received, they are careful to say that 
they recognise the right of Prince Bismarck to do things in 
an exceptional manner. The only activity which the Liberals 
display is in abusing each other. The secession of the eighteen 
Members, including the fiery Professor Treitschke, in conse- 
quence of the vote of censure passed on them for their con- 
duct in regard to the Tariff Bill, has not brought peace, but 
has proved the prelude to fresh discord. 

There is much talk in Germany at present about 
the necessity of reorganising the Liberal party; and 
the discussion would inspire hope, if it were plain that 
the Liberals knew their own mind, and had the courage 
to act upon it. But we see no glimpse of this. There 
are ineffectual murmurs among the Progressists at the 
despotism of Prince Bismarck. There are calls for a new 
Liberal party, to be led by Herr Lasker and Herr von Forcken- 
beck. But, on the whole, German Liberals are sadly ineffective, 
disorganised, and demoralised. There is no lack of Parlia- 
mentary ability. Dr. Haenel, the old chief of the Progressists, 
Herr Richter, though he speaks a little too often, and Herr 
Lasker, “ the little Semite,” would be men of mark in any 
political assembly. Herr Bamberger is an admirable debater ; 
Herr Delbriick, the former President of the Chancellery, has 
the courage of his convictions ; and Herr von Bennigsen com- 
mands great influence, by his experience and sagacity. But 
there is a lack of courage and cohesion. The favourite tactics 
are not warfare, and they are not at all magnificent. 
The great factor in German politics is Prince Bismarck, and 
this will be so as long as he lives. The question put to every 
one in the present contest is not whether his opinions are right 
or wrong, but whether they are in accordance with those of the 
Chancellor. To differ from him is not to be in opposition, but to 
be in revolt ; and the moment that a Deputy thinks of votiug or 
speaking against any of Prince Bismarck’s darling prcjects, he is 
pointed out by the official and semi-official Press as a malcon- 
tent, who wants to allow the French or the Soeialists to have 
their way. Now, the only thing which could keep this super- 
stitious and almost besotted servility to the Chancellor within 
bounds, would be the formation of a compact party pledged to 
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a clear set of principles. But this is just what is wanting in 
both the Reichstag and the Landtag. The actual parties are 
small and half-formed, mere gelatinous organisms or political 
protoplasm. They have rarely for two months in succession 
the same shape or size. They are always breaking up into new 
formations,as if political ameeba. Indeed, the only section which 
exhibits solidity and consistency is the party of the Centre, 
which, Jed by Windthorst, Reichensperger, and Schorlemer- Alst, 
generally knows its own mind, and holds on in its own course. 
The largest party in the Reichstag, the National Liberals, are 
the weakest in texture and fibre. They are an odd, unhappy 
mixture of Liberals and Conservatives, of Free-traders and 
Protectionists, of friends of Prussia and foes of its influence, 
of men who think that the Reichstag has too much power, and 
others who say it is intolerable that the power of initiating 
legislation should belong to the Bundesrath. Herr von 
Bennigsen cannot lead this motley, miscellaneous crew, except 
on condition that he does not exact obedience ; and perhaps the 
only course which the party could pursue without quarrelling 
would be to vote for years with the Government, content from 
time to time to find in some expression of the Chancellor the 
shadowy earnest of the coming of a new order of things. 
Prominent members of this party have sometimes said that 
the hour has come for the establishment of Ministerial 
responsibility and true Parliamentary Government in Ger- 
many, and that a state of things in which the Ministry de- 
pended on the support of a party not a member of which 
received office, was intolerable. But nothing has come of these 
declarations. The party exhibits, if no longer servility, weakness 
and division ; and some members of it do not shrink from 
saying that the present state of things is inevitable, and that 
a practical despotism, with the semblance of Parliamentary in- 
stitutions for an ornamental facade, is the proper government 
for Germany. No good thing can proceed from a party in 
this temper. Its numbers and influence have been visibly 
declining since 1874; and if the retirement of Herr von 
Bennigsen from public life should lead to the break-up of the 
party, and the secession of one-half of its members to the Con- 
servatives and the other half to the Progressists, the result 
would be matter for congratulation. 

The truth is, that Parliamentary Government in Germany 
is, for the time, ratherdiscredited. It has not quite succeeded. 
It has scarcely deserved to succeed. The Liberals have gone 
to work in a manner totally different to that in which the 
Parliamentary Government was established in England and in 
France. They have been all complaisance to the Government, 
and they have been rewarded by something like contempt, 
Prince Bismarck declaring that the true function of a political 
party is to be guided by the Government. Their position 
is scarcely better than it was after 1866. We hope little 
from the next elections, and we see no signs that if the Reichs- 
tag were dissolved, its constitution would be materially dif- 
ferent from the present. All things show that in the next 
few months the Liberals, far from hoping to win anything, 
will have to defend every institution which they prize; that 
all practical control over the Budget is threatened; and that 
they will find a strong disposition to argue that the reality 
of Parliamentary institutions is inconsistent with the require- 
ments of a great military State. The only hopeful sign is the 
profound discontent with the present National Liberal party. 
It has made itself distasteful to thinking minds of all shades ; 
and though the bourgeoisie of Germany is too ready to be 
scared, and is too much overawed by the supposed necessity of 
doing what the Chancellor has set his heart upon, it is to be 
hoped that the lessons of the past have taught them some- 
thing of the rudimentary conditions of Constitutional Govern- 
ment. 





THE LATE SIR JOHN LEFEVRE. 


HE death of the late Sir John Lefevre ought to call to our 
minds one of the least-remembered among the great 

facts of politics, —namely, that behind the visible statesmen who 
are known to the nation, there are, and musi continue to be so 
longas English administration is well conducted, ahost of not less 
able, often much abler, men than the visible statesmen them- 
- &selves, who really adapt, and work, and revise, and complete 
the machinery for which the former can alone be held re- 
sponsible. Amongst the ablest of these was the late Clerk of the 
Parliaments, who, though dying on Wednesday last, in his 
83rd year, had been only four years in retirement, and who 
during his official life had certainly done a larger quantity of 
fine.and difficult political work, than by far the greater 





number of the statesmen who figure in Cabinets and 
answer for Departments. And this work Sir John Lefevre had 
done, as all this class of statesmen do it, for the pure satisfaction 
felt in doing statesmanlike work in a statesmanlike fashion, 
though no one but their chiefs can know—and even their chiefs 
know very imperfectly,—who it is that really performsit. With- 
out such men as Sir John Lefevre behind the scenes, the Par- 
liamentary system would be an impossibility everywhere. You 
want not only able men, but able men of the very highest 
calibre, and yet able men without the exigeant temper of 
genius, men who are not only content, but even willing to 
carry through the executive labour of the State, though the 
shaping mind is not their own, and though it takes a good 
deal more power to adapt the form impressed on their labours 
to the circumstances of the case, to tinker it at its weak points, 
to temper it at its strong ones, than it ever took originally to im- 
press that form upon the machinery which they are thus required 
tomould. Weare so apt to forget this, we are so api to regard the 
visible agencies of politics as the only true agencies, we are so apt 
to attribute both shortcomings and successes to the ostensible 
chiefs of Departments, instead of to the joint effect of their work 
and that of their often incomparably greater subordinates, that 
it becomes a matter of the highest importance to consider a 
career like the late Sir John Lefevre’s with some care, in order 
to impress on our own minds what class of men it is who really 
work the Administration, and how we should get on if the 
supply of that class of men should ever fall short. 

The late Sir John Lefevre was Senior Wrangler in 1818. 
But he was not only a great mathematician, he was a great 
linguist as well. He knew most of the languages of 
Europe; and after the age of sixty, he mastered the Russian 
language, and obtained for himself a great familiarity with 
its literature. And yet it was the characteristic of his mind, 
that with all this extraordinary power to manipulate the 
sources of knowledge, he was perfectly ready and singularly 
willing to place his knowledge at the service of others,—to use 
it for the supplementing of their deficiencies, and so to make 
their power appear far greater than it really was. Besides his 
regular official work, he sat upon no less than sixteen unpaid 
Commissions, was for many years Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London—years in which his diplomatic tact as Vice- 
Chancellor was exposed to great trials, and came out vic- 
torious over them all,—and he left the mark of his organising 
power on every task in which he had been engaged. He de- 
cided on the division-lines of the English counties for the pur- 
poses of the great Reform Act, a duty of great delicacy and 
difliculty. He became soon afterwards Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. His share was a great one in organising the adminis- 
tration of the greatest of all social reforms,—the new Poor Law,— 
a task which severely tried his health. In all sorts of official 
difficulties, requiring at once a most lucid intellect and a fine 
diplomatic skill, it became Mr. Lefevre’s duty to mediate. 
Mediation was, as it were, his function in the official world, 
for while he brought to his tasks great knowledge, and the 
clearest possible grasp of the essential points, he was 
so gracious and, in appropriate circumstances, even so 
courtly, that his presence threw oil on waters that were 
troubled to their depths. Between the New Zealand 
Company and the Colonial Office there was a most intricate 
and bewildering dispute. It was Mr. Lefevre’s mediation 
which arranged it. Between the Royal Scottish Academy, 
the Edinburgh Royal Institution, and the Board of Manufac- 
tures there was open war. It was Mr. Lefevre who made 
peace. When the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had their most 
difficult work to do, involving very large changes in the distri- 
bution of patronage, it was Mr. Lefevre's scheme which carried 
these changes. And the tasks we have mentioned constituted 
a very small portion indeed of the work of the late Sir 
John Shaw-Lefevre’s life. With a few exceptions, they 
were his extra work rather than his regular duties,— 
and a small part only of the extras. He enjoyed all 
executive work, and did it marvellously well. He liked 


working within the somewhat narrow conditions of 
English administrative life. He liked adapting the 
machinery to the circumstances. He liked to form a 


clear conception of the various conditions under which 
the work would have to be done,—of the legislative conditions 
tirst, of the exigencies of the public interest next, of the personal 
difficulties in the way, and the best mode of removing them, 
and then completing the duty to be discharged in the most 
workmanlike fashion compatible with making it really take the 
shape which the lim‘tations of human life imposed on him. 
And it is because Sir John Lefevre was not alone in this, 
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because there are so many like him in the English Civil Service,— 
men who combine powers far greater than those of many men 
of creative genius, with none of the jealous desire of genius to 
control its own work, nay, with a real satisfaction in easing 
the creaking joints and clinching the gaping links of the human 
machinery of which they form so important an element,— 
that the British State goes on as it does. We have no doubt that 
if at any moment the whole class of invisible statesmen were 
to disappear, the shock to the State would be even greater 
than any involved in the sudden disappearance—at least, at 
many moments you might select—of the whole class of visible 
and so-called responsible statesmen. In the latter case, the 
sensation would be greater, but the State would go on, till the 
want of popular links between the working State and the people 
had been once more supplied. In the former case, the states- 
men on the surface—the statesmen nominally responsible for 
affairs—would be in the position of wood-carvers whose 
hands were paralysed, or of painters suddenly struck blind,— 
helpless to do, and probably helpless even to find the men 
who could teach themselves to do, what the public men 
do not know how to do. The Treasury Bench and 
the front Opposition Bench are essential, no doubt, to the 
Parliamentary method, are the very pivots of the system 
of responsible self-government, but they could no more 
do the work of administration than the manufacturer could 
do the work of his manufactories without either the engines 
or the overseers. It is men like the late Sir John Lefevre, the 
late Mr. Herman Merivale, or to speak of living and operative 
forces, like Mr. Herbert at the Colonial Office, Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote at the Foreign Office, Mr. Lambert at the Local Govern- 
ment Office, and Sir Henry Thring, the Government Draftsman, 
who really carry on the administration of England ; men amongst 
whom we very often find, as in the case of the late Sir John Le- 
fevre, a calibre of mind so high, that the only wonder is that they 
do not take the command, instead of almost delighting to aid 
in unobtrusively solving the somewhat Kantian problem,— 
how Parliamentary Government is a prior? possible. 





POLICE AND SOLDIERS. 


T is not often that we find ourselves in agreement with Mr. 
O'Donnell. But in his controversy with the Times, he has 
certainly, to our minds, got the better of his adversary. The 
putting-down of riots is not, we think, best done when it is 
done in accordance with “ Irish ideas.” The English plan isa 
more rational one, and it would be well if it were carried across 
St. George’s Channel. Mr. O’Donnell’s contention is this :— 
A police force is one thing, and a regiment of soldiers is 
another. A police force is meant partly for the detec- 
tion of crime, and partly for the maintenance of order, so 
long as order can be maintained without recourse to bayonets 
and ball-cartridge. When this point is passed, the function 
of the soldier begins. The military are associated in 
the popular imagination with the use of fire-arms, and 
the consequence is that unless the disturbance is 
very great indeed, the mere appearance of a regiment 
of soldiers in the streets is sufficient to disperse rioters. 
It is, as Mr. O'Donnell very truly says, an unmistakable 
warning “that the patience of the law is very near an 
end, and that order is about to be re-established, at whatever 
cost.” When, on the other hand, the police, as in Ireland, 
unite in their own persons the functions of constable and 
soldier, the rioters have no such notice given them. They do 
not know at what point of the disturbance the staff will make 
way for the musket, and consequently they do not disperse 
until the exchange has been actually made. The evidence of 
that exchange is usually the first volley, and by that time the 
mischief is done. The riot has been put down, but it has 
been put down by actual resort to those violent measures which 
a wise Government is always anxious to avoid. 

To this argument, the Zimes answers that the reason why 
the Irish Police are armed, while the English Police are not 
armed, lies in the essential difference between an English and 
an Irish riot, The one can be calculated beforehand, the 
other cannot. ‘A riot in England does not arise, as it does 
in Ireland, like a squall in a tropical sea, without giving 
any signs of its approach ; and this is the reason why we are 
able to dispense with any general and permanent measures for 
dealing with it.” In England, “ where a serious disturbance 
is apprehended, we take very good care to have sufficient 
military force within easy reach.” In Ireland—this at least is 
the statement which the necessities of the Times’ argument 
seem to demand—it is impossible to say when or where a 





serious disturbance may not arise, and therefore impossible to 
have sufficient military force within reach. But a sentence 
or two later, the Zimes itself disposes of the fact on which it 
builds its argument. “A party anniversary,” it says, “ was 
to be celebrated, and consequently a disturbance of the peace 
was to be feared.” Now,it is almost always in connection with 
party anniversaries that disturbances of the peace do happen 
in Ireland. These party anniversaries are perfectly well 
known, and it is, for the most part, only in Ulster that they 
give rise to disturbances. There is no apparent reason why 
a sufficient military force should not be quartered in Ulster 
from the 12th of July to the 15th of August, and in 
that case the soldiers would always be within reach 
of any riot that called for their interference. Sup- 
posing it conceded that the English method of dealing 
with these inconvenient manifestations is in itself the right 
one, we cannot see that the conditions of society in Ireland 
are so different from the conditions of society in England as 
to make it necessary to adopt an inferior method. The Zimes 
asks how, if, which there seems no reason to doubt, the police 
did not fire until they were forced to do so, “matters would 
have been mended by throwing an irksome and painful duty 
on a military force, instead of upon the police?” This inquiry 
does not dispose of Mr. O’Donnell’s comparison, any more than 
it disposes of his argument. If it doesnot matter whether a riot is 
put down by soldiers or by policemen armed as soldiers, why 
are Englishmen so particular not to confound the two functions 
in their own country? Rightly or wrongly, they think that 
it is worth while to keep the distinction between the two very 
clearly marked. It is to be supposed that they have not done 
this for nothing, and if they have had any serious purpose in 
doing it, there is a presumption, to say the least, that what is 
good for Englishmen may also be good for Irishmen. It 
is begging the question to assume that if the military 
had been present, “they must presumably have acted 
exactly as the police did.” Mr. O’Donnell maintains 
that if the military had been present, they would pre- 
sumably have had no need to act exactly as the police 
did. Undoubtedly they would have been prepared to act 
exactly as the police did, but between being prepared to act 
and acting there may be a long interval. Mr. O'Donnell con- 
tends that if the crowd had seen the red-coats—if they had even 
heard the ery that would have announced their appearance in 
the street, they would at once have turned tail. That seems 
at least a probable contention, and, at all events, it is not 
affected by anything that the Times says to the contrary. 
Nobody denies that in cases of riot, the “ paramount object is 
and must be to keep the peace, and to restore it promptly 
whenever it is broken.” The point at issue between Mr. 
O'Donnell and the TZimes is not whether peace ought 
to have been kept at Lurgan, but simply whether, if the 
peace had been restored by soldiers rather than by policemen, 
it would not have been restored at a smaller cost. Everybody 
must admit that, next to no riot at all, the best thing is a riot 
which is ended by the rioters going home in fear of their lives, 
but in possession of their limbs. Certainly this is not at all a 
common characteristic of an Irish riot, andit is at least possible 
that one reason why it isnot, may be the reliance of the authori- 
ties upon the police, rather than upon the military, for the 
suppression of riots. The reading of the Riot Act in the pre- 
sence of a noisy crowd is not a very terrifying ceremony. 
Few of the rioters probably know what is going on, and 
of those who do few perhaps understand its mysterious 
value, or realise that they are more likely to be fired 
upon after a magistrate has made some observations which no 
one has heard, than they were before. When soldiers are 
employed, the eye and the ear are alike appealed to, and the 
meaning of the red-coat is very much more quickly taken in 
than the meaning of the Riot Act. Of course, when it comes 
to the point of actual firing, trained policemen may be as use- 
ful as soldiers, The superiority of the latter lies in the greater 
chance there is, when they are employed, that it never will 
come to that point. 

There is no need, therefore, to treat Mr. O'Donnell’s argu- 
ment as an attack upon the Irish Police. It is scarcely denied 
that their military training has impaired their efficiency for 
the humbler function of detecting common-place crime. i, 
therefore, there is good ground for believing that the end 
for which they undergo their military training would be 
better attained by the employment of soldiers, why should 
they go on doing double duty, at the cost of not doing either 
as well as it might be done if it were separated from the 
other? The function of the policeman is distinct from that 
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of the soldier, and it implies no slight to the police to argue 
that, when they undertake soldiers’ work in putting down a 
riot, they do not strike the same dread into the crowd, 
and consequently are more likely to be compelled to use the 
violence which the soldier has only to threaten. Whatever 
Mr. O'Donnell may think about the Irish Police, this is all 
that he says about them. It is not wise to treat criticisms 
on police organisation as necessarily identical with attacks 
upon the force. 








‘THE INCREASING TASTE FOR INTELLECTUAL 
STRAINING. 
E hear a good deal of the joylessness of the present 
generation, and no doubt there is a greater unrest and 
a greater impatience amongst those who lead the forward move- 
ment of thought, than in any former time. And partly, no 
doubt, this is due to want of trust, want of power to lean on 
any invisible hand; partly, too, to a habit closely connected 
with this want of trust, a habit contracted by men of the 
greatest intellect, of straining to see or say something new, 
as if such straining were the only healthy condition of the 
mind, as if without it one must sink into a sort of death. 
Carlyle was one of the first to set the example of this straining. 
His genius, great as it is, may be almost said to have grown 
out of the taste for abrupt changes of light and shadow, in 
the flickerings of which he has contrived to set so considerable 
a tract of life, both domestic and historic. His peculiar dialect 
itself is a great instrument for startling men, for giv- 
ing them little shocks or thrills of unexpected impression. 
Very often, too, he has succeeded, as some great photographers 
have succeeded, in producing a very powerful impression, by 
deliberately taking his portraits out of focus. Carlyle’s in- 
fluence is in this respect more or less reflected in Ruskin, who 
has taught the younger generation of Oxford men so much, and 
yet often so grotesquely, who has fostered so much more 
excitement of mind than is healthy, and who has accus- 
tomed them to so much disproportion between the vehem- 
ence of what he says, and its truth. And of those of our younger 
generation who go abroad for tuition, how many prefer Victor 
Hugo to any home-bred master for this very reason alone,—that 
his genius is so irregular and grotesque, that it combines so 
much excitement with so much insight, that there is such a 
piercing glance and so little law. It is the same in the New 
World. There are many who believe that Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son is the greatest of living sages. And certainly his career 
has been calm and sedate enough, and there is real penetration 
in his glance. But though he has never thrown much of emo- 
tional excitement into his teaching, his philosophy means nothing, 
if it does not mean that you get a truer view of life by stand- 
ing on intellectual tiptoe and straining at a universal truth that 
is not quite within your reach, than you do by humbly putting 
together what you may really be said to understand. There is 
no greater contrast between intellectual men than there is 
between the sedate calm of Emerson, and the transcendental 
exultation or anguish of Victor Hugo. But on a purely intel- 
lectual theme, the one reminds us curiously of the other. Here 
is a preface furnished by Emerson to a series of portraits of the 
hundred greatest men of the human race, which has just been 
begun by an enterprising publisher.* How does he try to in- 
terest the reader in the images of these hundred greatest figures 
of history ? Why, by writing thus :— 

“The great are our better selves, ourselves with advantages. It is 
the only platform on which all men can meet. If you deal witha vulgar 
mind, life is reduced to beggary. He makes me rich, him I call 
Plutus, who shows me that every man is mine, and every faculty is 
mine,—who does not impoverish me in praising Plato, but contrariwise, 
is adding assets to my industry.” 

Well, that alone seems to us pure strain to say something new, 
without much care whether or not it be true. Beethoven’s 
faculty is not mine, whether I like to say so or not,—nay, 
nothing can make it mine; probably nothing can make me 
even understand it. Great men are not our better selves, they 
are only something that our better selves very slowly learn 
to apprehend. But as if that were not overstrained enough, 


‘Emerson goes on :— 


“An ethereal sea ebbs and flows, surges and rushes hither and 
thither, carrying its whole virtue into every creek and inlet which 
it bathes. To this sea, every human house has a water-front. Every 
truth is a power. Every idea, from the moment of its emergence, 





* Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 





begins to gather material force, after a little while makes itself 

known. It works first on thoughts, then on things; makes feet, and 

afterwards shoes; first hands, then gloves; makes men, and so the 

age and its material soon after. The history of the world is nothing 

but a procession of clothed ideas. As certainly as water falls in 

rain on the tops of mountains, and runs down into valleys, plains, 

and pits, so does thought fall first in the best minds, and runs down 

from class to class until it touches the masses, and so makes 

revolutions.”’ 

We have heard that kind of thing from Mr. Emerson now for so 
many years, that it has almost the charm of an old, old landscape, 
to find him saying again now what he said in the first volume 
which Mr. Carlyle introduced to the British public with the 
unique emphasis of one of his peculiar redundancies of repetition, 
“The words of such a man, what words he thinks fit to speak, 
are worth attending to.” But no one, we think, who puzzled 
out Mr. Emerson in his youth, and has since compared his 
mode of presenting the Pantheistic idea with that of other 
thinkers, will regard it as a simple or natural mode,—quite 
apart from any opinion as to the truth or falsehood of the idea 
itself. It is emphatically an unnatural and paradoxical mode 
of presenting it. It is the mode of a man who wishes to say 
something grander than any clear thought he can express, some- 
thing that does not fit the thought so much as attract attention 
to it by phraseological unsuitability and extravagance. It is the 
style of one of the Illwininati, not of simple, sincere philosophy. 

And even amongst a very different school,—the school of 
what we may call physical scepticism, as distinguished from 
transcendental scepticism,—there is the same tendency to inte!- 
lectual strain, as in the case of the late Professor Clifford,—a 
man of whom his biographer tells us, that before taking his 
degree at Cambridge, and for some little time afterwards, he 
was “an ardent High Churchman,” but who within ten years 
of that time gravely assured his Sunday audience as follows :— 

“On the whole, therefore, we seem entitled to conclude that during 
such time as we can have evidence of, no intelligence or volition has 
been concerned in events happening within the range of the Solar 
system, except that of animals living on the planets. The weight of 
such probabilities is, of course, estimated differently by different 
people, and these questions are only just beginning to receive the right 
sort of attention. But it does seem to me that we may expect in 
time to have negative evidence on this point of the same kind, and 
the same cogency, as that which forbids us to assume the existence 
between the Earth and Venus of a planet as large as either of them.” 
It is hardly possible to regard a stutement of that kind, made 
by a brilliant young man to a popular audience, within a few 
years of the time when he was himself an ardent Christian, and 
on the mere strength of the assumption that “ mind without 
brain is a contradiction,” except as the result of a delight in 
intellectual straining for its own sake. It is not merely that the 
atheistic drift is intrinsically so audacious and violent, but that 
the mode of its statement is still more audacious and violent. 
To assert that a disproof of a divine intelligence might be 
expected of the same degree of validity as the disproof of the 
existence of a large inferior planet, in a position in which its 
influence would long ago have been detected, both directly and 
indirectly ,—where, indeed, it would have vitiated every calcula- 
tion made for a century and a half at least,—can hardly have 
been the result of anything but a sheer desire to inflict a great 
intellectual shock, to produce the excitement of a new intel- 
lectual strain. It was, indeed, the product of the same state of 
mind which made the same brilliant paradoxmonger enjoy 
saying, when at college, “There is one thing in the world more 
wicked than the desire to command, and that is the will to 
obey.” But that startling saying was common-place itself, 
compared with those statements which he made as a mature 
man many years later, to a large and indiscriminate popular 
audience, And in his great philippic against the sin of credu- 
lity, he strains matters often to a point as shrill. Nay, even 
Mr. Pollock, in writing his memoir of his friend, appears 
anxious to strike a similar chord. Speaking of Clifford’s last 
days, he says :— 

“ Far be it from me, as it was far from him, to grudge to any man 
or woman the hope or comfort that may be found in sincere expecta- 
tion of a better life to come. But let this be set down and remem- 
bered, plainly and openly, for the instruction and rebuke of those who 
fancy that these dogmas have a monopoly of happiness, and will not 
face the fact that there are true men, ay, and women, to whom the 
dignity of manhood and the fellowship of this life, undazzled by the 
magic of any revelation, unholpen of any promises holding out 
aught as higher or more enduring than the fountain of human 
love and the fulfilment of human duties, are sufficient to bear 
the weight of both life and death. Here was a man who utterly 
dismissed from his thoughts, as being unprofitable, or worse, all spectu- 
lations on a future or unseen world; a man to whom life was hol 
and precious, a thing not to be despised, but to be used with joyful. 
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ness; a soul full of life and light, ever longing for activity, ever 
counting what was achieved as not worthy to be reckoned, in com- 
parison of what was left to do. And this is the witness of his 
ending, that as never man loved life more, so never man.feared death 
less.. He fulfilled well and truly that great saying of Spinoza, often 
in his mind and on his lips,—Homo liber de nulla re minus quam de 
mo rte cogitat.’’ 

There is surely a clear straining after startling announcements 
in the very manner of this passage. Why does Mr. Pollock fall 
into the manner of our translators of Scripture, with his “un- 
holpen of,” and the unmeaning adjective which, from his point 
of view, he chooses for Professor Clifford’s view of life, 
namely, “holy,” unless he wants to emphasise, by the use 
of such affectations, the antithesis between his meaning and the 
meaning of the book of which his turns of phrase remind 
us’ And however true it may be, as it doubtless was, that 
Professor Clifford met death with the courage and calmness 
that befit a man in meeting the inevitable, it is clearly 
nothing but an exaggeration, and an attempt to strain beyond 
the truth, to endeavour to make us believe that if, as we are 
told, Professor Clifford was a man‘of warm affections, he did not 
fear death any the more, believing it, as he did, to be the ex- 
tinction of love, than he would have done if he had thought it 
lmt the entrance on a life of: deeper and truer love. What 
Spinoza says is well said for a man of action and for a man of 
thought, but very ill-said, indeed, for a man of loving nature. 
Thought and action are so fall of the present, that they do not 
live in the future. True affection cannot but shiver at. the 
thought of extinction, and with Professor Clifford, too, doubt- 
less it was so, as it would be with any one else. It does not 
follow that because a man is brave and reticent, he does not 
suffer from the:pang he-conceals. If it could be shown that in 
relation to his personal affections he really feared death less than 
those who do not regard it asthe end of either life or love, allwecan 
say is that the only proper inference would be that he feared it less, 
because to him it signified less, because he loved less. And that 
is not at all the inference we should draw from the facts of his 
life. We suspect that Mr. Pollock is only imitating his friend 
in straining after a startling saying, without considering that 
what is intellectually startling is not, on that account, the more» 
but the less likely to be true. 

This tendency to strain after intellectual excitements and 
surprises, which has flowed from so many quarters upon the 
present generation, is a very natural accompaniment of an age 
of discovery and of popular education, an age when people have 
been taught to expect constantly new advances, and, in a rough 
kind of way, even to appreciate the enjoyment of an intellectual 
change of air. But though this love of change may be. ap- 
propriate to a state of progress, we must remember, after all, 
that it. is most inappropriate to a state of knowledge. 
The condition of the highest knowledge is the condition of 
least. surprise. The more we have that is real to lean upon, 
the less excuse there will be for this straining and craning of 
the neck after startling intellectual novelties. Even now we 
are sure that the tendency to grasp at new ideas is often fatal 
not merely to the utilisation of old truths, but to the mere 
holding of the ground which had been gained by our-ancestors. 
All this razing to the earth of the moral and religious beliefs 
of former days, is far more loss to man than the best of the new 
glimpses of truth are gain. And indeed, the tendency is to 
eradicate the temper of repose, the heart of confidence in what 
has been gained, and to substitute for it a constant reliance on 
the stimulus of an intellectual excitement the very essence of 
which depends on change. Professor Clifford begins one of his 
lectures by pointing out that if. any one will consider what.he 
has done during that day, that which-he has done oftenest is to 
change his mind,—i.e., not to alter his resolves, but to change 
the subject-matter of thought and resolve. It is very true, but 
the tendency of Professor Clifford’s and his clique’s teaching is to 
something much more dangerous,—to make change of mind an 
object-of aspiration, and almost of moral duty; to depreciate 
the value of the leaning disposition which rests.on what is old, 
and.to over-rate that of the mercurial disposition, which cares 
only for what is novel. 





HOW THE SALMON FOUND HIS WAY TO AUSTRALIA. 
NHERE used to be “merchant-princes ;” there are still 
squatter-princes. Among the number, Sir Samuel Wilson, 

who went out when a boy from the County Down, in Ireland, 
and settled in Victoria, is conspicuous for publie spirit, in- 
telligence, and generosity. He it’ was who gave £30,000 





for the building of a Hall’ for the Melbourne University, 
and he it is to whom the colony of’ Victoria owes the intro- 
duction of the salmon, with all the train of economic poten- 
tialities implied by that great: and difficult achievement: To 
his favourite project for the benefit’ of his adopted country, the 
stocking of its rivers with fish, especially with salmon, Sir 
Samuel Wilson has devoted great care, study, and effort; 
on it he has expended much money, and at length, after 
enough of failure to have disheartened any less persevermg 
person, he has succeeded in placing salmon-fry in all the 
Victorian streams of any note. The success of this ex~ 
periment will be watched with the attention that the mag- 
nitude of the interests concerned in it merits; the manner of 
it, with the adventures it involved, and the patient ingenuity it 
demanded, gives the Australian salmon quite an anticipatory 
“ Arabian Nights’” flavour. Well) might they, when sim- 
mering in the fish-kettles, or flopping in the frying-pans of 
the future, lift their inquisitive noses, and ask how they came 
there,—of the dwellers by the Glenelg, the Gellibrand, 
the’ Werribee, the Latrobe, the Mitchell, the Yarra, and 
ever so many other rivers, which, from “ Creation’s Dawn” till 
now, knew not:of the king of fishes and his prineely kin. The 
earliest immigrants—100,000 salmon and 3,000 trout-ova—went 
out, packed in moss and charcoal, in 200 bexes, on board the 
‘Norfolk,’ in 1864; and all the trout now in Australia and 
New Zealand are the descendants of the fish hatched from the 
3,000 ova which were a present from Mr. Buckland to Mr. Youl, 
O©.M.G., who have both devoted simply unlimited zeal, labour, 
and care to the problem. Mr. Youl himself obtained the salmon- 
ova, and the distingnished strangers of both kinds were consigned 
to the Victorian Government, represented by the Acclimatisation 
Society, and to the Tasmanian Government, represented by the 
“‘ Salmon Commissioners.” They made their voyage of seventy- 
seven days, in an ice-house built to receive them, and sur- 
rounded with thirty-two tons of ice. The trout did well, 
though only a small number reached maturity, and spawned 
in the ponds of the River Plenty, whence they were 
distributed over many rivers and streams; but the. salmon 
failed then, and in some subsequent instances. And in Victoria 
its acclimatisation was given up, for it was thought the tem- 
perature of the rivers was too high for the fish, for he is partial 
to slightly frozen waters in the winter. Hight years later, Sir 
Samuel Wilson, who had ascertained that the Californian 
salmon could bear heat better than the English, had 25,000 ova 
sent from San Francisco to Melbourne. But the supply of ice 
proved insufficient, the fish hatched out and perished, and all 
was lost for the time. In 1875, nothing daunted, he joined the 
New Zealand Government in a shipment of 20,000 ova from 
England, one-half to be for Victoria. Mr. Buckland and Mr. Youl 
again superintended the despatch of theinteresting emigrants, but 
again the heat destroyed the ova, and only five fish were hatched, 
these at Sir Samuel Wilson’s own place, Ercildoune. The New 
Zealand moiety was more prosperous, owing to the low tempera- 
ture of the rivers. Again Sir Samuel Wilson resolved to im- 
port Californian salmon-ova,and to undertake the care of them, 
personally, during their hatchingand distribution in the Victorian 
rivers; and this task he has fulfilled, under-conditions which 
make strange chapters in what may well be called a “ fairy-tale: 
of science.” The Californian variety is Salmo quinnat, or ‘the 
glittering salmon,” a lustrous, lusty creature, amazingly. prolific, 
and of very curious habits. There are three ascents of the 
rivers each year, and so far as has yet been ascertained, 
the adult fish all die after spawning. They’ never eat 
after they leave the sea, and on their long journeys die of 
starvation. Here are two wonderful facts :—“In the McCloud 
river, the source of which is 3,500 feet above the sea, they 
have to ascend rapids for thirty miles. In the Snake River, the 
sources of which are eastward of the Great Salt Lake, the 
journey that they have te make to their spawning-grounds is 
about 1,000 miles.” They have a somewhat ferocious look, 
caused by the expression of the eyes, and the presence inthe 
jaws of enormous, pointed teeth, sometimes half-an-inch in 
length. As they never eat in fresh water, they are useless for 
purposes of sport, not to be tempted by the fly. The facts and 
figures respecting the “preserving industry” on the Paci 


coast of the United States are bewildering in their magnitude; 


the economi¢ value of such a food-produet in the new habitat 
provided for it is scarcely to be exaggerated. 

From Mr. Buckland’s amusing narratives, we know what are 
the curious processes of pisciculture, and how laborious 
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is the collection of fish-ova (a “ lady’s wicker travel- 
ling basket for holding live salmon,” and a diver’s india- 
rubber dress, with wading-trousers for himself, are among 
the items of his paraphernalia); and Sir Samuel Wilson’s 
history of the “liberation” of the artificially-hatched creatures 
from the Golden State in 1877, raises the whole subject into 
the region of adventure. The ova had travelled, packed in 
an ice-chest, about two feet in depth, placed between two pieces 
of mosquito-net, 7,000 in each layer, with a cushion of moss 
between each two layers. Six inches of ice was placed over the 
Bs, and the bottom of the box was pierced with holes, to allow 
the escape of water from the melting ice. The box had an inner 
lining, enclosing four inches of sawdust, to act as a non-con- 
_ ductor, and the ice was renewed every twelve hours on the 
voyage. This precious consignment was opened at Ercildoune, 
the ova were transferred to the gravel of the hatching- 
boxes, and the next morning over a hundred young salmon 
rewarded the anxious eyes which were watching to wel- 
come the little strangers. They were lively little fel- 
lows, even at this stage of their existence. When touched 
with a feather, they would start off and swim round in a circle, 
and settle down again amongst the gravel. On the remainder 
of the ova being transferred to the hatching-boxes, numbers of 
young fish were found to have hatched during the night, and 
next day 500 made their appearance. So far, the experiment 
had succeeded ; after much disappointment, had come triumph. 
The stages through which these strange creatures pass must be 
quite fascinating to observe, especially that at which the alevin, 
or new-born baby-salmon, emerges from the shell. When the eyes 
of the young fish become visible, through the horny outer shell, 
and the egg rolls about in the current passing over it, without 
apparent cause, then the emergence of the little salmon is 
near, and the observer may see the protrusion of the 
head, and note the adhesion of the shell to the sac for a 
while, until a last grand effort frees the young alevin, which 
lies panting with the exertion and the novelty of its position, 
vigorously exercising the breathing apparatus in its. gills. 
He does not look much more like a salmon at this period, 
of his existence than a newly-born baby looks like a man; he 
looks like a mass of pink gum, with a thin body, three-quarters 
of an inch long; he has a shapeless head, and goggleeyes. The 
pink-gum arrangement is a highly convenient provision of 
nature; it is a kind of self-supplying nose-bag, or reservoir of 
food, which the alevin lives on until it is absorbed. He is con- 
sequently not at all troublesome during the earliest stage of his 
existence, but that stage does not last long, and it is succeeded 
by one in which he requires to be fed with sheep's liver, boiled, 
and grated on a nutmeg-grater, then rubbed into the consistency 
of cream with a little water, by the use of a table-knife on a 
board. This meat must be perfectly fresh, and should be ad- 
ministered three or four times a day, each fish eating one- 
hundredth part of his own weight daily ; and the hatching-boxes 
require to be sprinkled all over with a little earth every second 
day; so that, on the whole, the nursery business would seem to 
be no simecure. While they are yet alevins is the best time for the 
_ transportation of the young fish; their next stage is that of the 
smolt, when they put on their silvery coat, after which they 
have to become grilse, and then kelt, if they be females; kipper, 
if they be males. The precautions taken on their journeys are 
manifold, and the methods of their carriage most ingenious; 
they must have plenty of air as well as water, the services of 
bellows are in constant requisition; the great secret of success 
in transporting the live fish safely is to keep the water at the 
same temperature as that to which they have been accustomed. 
Tobacco-smoke will kill them infallibly, so that the “profane 
vulgar” must be carefully kept away from the dairy-like cans, 
with perforated lids, which form the travelling-tanks. Of course 
the travellers must have plenty of room; and a supply of ice, 
packed in sawdust, to use on the journey, a bucket in which 
to wash the ice, a thermometer, and a small net to pour the 
water into when liberating the fish, are among the necessaries 
of the undertaking. At the end of 1877, Sir Samuel 
Wilson successfully conveyed from Ercildoune, near Mel- 
bourne, to the Gellibrand River, the first lot of young 
salmon ever liberated in those waters. He took four 
, each containing ten gallons of water and 2,000 
fish, and started by rail for Geelong, he and his assistant 
aerating the cans every fifteen minutes, by using a pair of 
bellows and a piece of india-rubber tube corked at the end, and 
pierced with small holes, to bring the air which was forced into 





the water in contact with as large a surface as possible. At 

Geelong two cans were detached, and taken off to the Upper 

Yarra. On reaching the Barwon at Winchelsea, two hundred 

fish were given to the station-master, who started in the moon- 

light to put them in the river two hundred yards off. With 

the transfer of the remaining cans to a wheeled vehicle began 

the more serious difficulties of the undertaking, for the care of 
the fish could not be relaxed for a moment, and the road lay 
over steep ranges and through deep gullies, obstructed with 

fallen logs, ruts, and stumps. The party had to camp out during 
one long, anxious night, but in the morning, when their pioneers 
had cleared a track, they pushed on to the bank of the river, and 
examining the cans, found their young charges alive and well. A 
few hundreds were distributed among the shallows, which already 
swarmed with a native trout, of which, however, the princelings 
took no notice whatever, entering on possession of the clear, 
bright waters with fearless confidence; and then, after some 
hours of very heavy work through dense scrub, underneath the 
tall stems of the forest gums, the party reached the bank of the 
Gellibrand River, and Sir Samuel Wilson liberated his captives. 
The stream, twenty yards wide, was running with a clear, rapid 
current, at a temperature of 60 degrees Fahr.; between banks 
lined with eucalypti of enormous height, straight and round, as if 
turned in a lathe, up to 200 feet, without a branch,—a lovely scene 
for a coup d’eseai, for the initiatory “ header” of the first of the 
kingly fish that ever burst into that silent stream. This was 
only one, and not nearly the most arduous, of Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s feats of distribution. A subsequent trip to Gippsland 
overland was much more exciting, and actually dangerous ; but 
probably there was never afterwaids reproduced exactly the same 
sense of triumphant satisfaction as that when on this first occa- 
sion, he ladled the tiny tenants of the cans into the clear, bright 
water, and saw them swimming about in little shoals, strong 
and lively, with their heads up stream, and evidently pleased 
with their new quarters. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 
eniiailelypins 
A LAZY JOURNEY.—V. 

How curious it is, afterwards, to remember and to write. I am 
sitting again at the same study-window, and remembering. 
These short months of absence seem to us, on looking back, so 
short, and yet’ so long. So much has been added to the ex- 
perience; so little changed in the quiet round of home, that 
“kindred-point ” with Heaven, when we come back to the 
trivial round and common task again. What a philosopher 
was that former Member of St. Stephen’s who took to a 
bush-life, and coming home after years of banishment, was met 
by a fellow-Member with a St. Stephen’s report. “Dear me!” 
he said, “is that old nonsense going on still?” It is going on 
still, outside and in, much as before. It is not absolutely rain- 
ing, but it rained an hour ago, and it will again in another hour. 
My bookcases look at me with the same eyes; one more volume 
of the forthcoming edition of “ Titmarsh ” lies unopened on my 
study-table, and the Swindle-tax collector has called. When 
the present inter-reign of insanity is over, and we have given 
up thinking that the greatness of Grumble Island consists in 
being “talked about” on the Continent—Terre-folle and Geist- 
land were a good deal talked about nine years ago, and do not 
seem much the better for it—I wonder if Sir Strafford Dove- 
cote will remit conscience-money to his taxpayers in contradic- 
tion of the usual process, for having enforcedly supplied 
amusement to him and his friends? (It is raining again 
already ; I wastoo sanguine. There is a race at Horseydown, 
hard by, and the drags are on the road. The class of holiday- 
makers is changed, but the melancholy and the mackintoshes 
are as before.) 

It rained, of course, during the diligence-journey. But I am 
inclined to extract the sweets from weather rather than the 
bitters, and was grateful for the absence of dust and glare, 
which make many a diligence-journey little short of intolerable. 
That the conpé was constructed with the same ingenuity of ill 
as the berths of L.S.W.R., ina manner suggestive of the trouble 
the architect must have taken to make his fellow-creatures 
wretched, as far asin him lay, need not be said. Berths, dili- 
gences, cabs, theatrical dressing-rooms, and many other places, 
are all studies in the same direction, much as criticisms, 
Impeyism, and other developments of the human intellect are 
in their respective ways. The discomfort of others is a noble 





object, variously ensued. 
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But the sun upon our journey was more spotsome than has 
been usual with him of late, and treated us to many beautiful 
and fitful effects of light and colour. The road through the 
pastures and apple-orchards between Feuille-morte and Eau- 
qui-dort is a very wonder of quiet beauty, where the over- 
worn world seems to stand at gaze for a moment, to take 
breath, and suddenly to have wearied of 

“ Days and hours, 

Blown buds of barren flowers, 

Desires, and dreams, and powers, 

And everything but sleep. 
Beautiful stretches of rich, green land; undulating hollows and 
fern-grown slopes; bright streams, prattling down by quaint 
anl disuse] mills; sleepy brown villages, only half astir; waves 
of foliage of a quiet shade, varied here and there by one of 
Nature’s more daring audacities of colour; sturdy little kine, 
browsing away by the road-side, comfortably tethered to keep 
them from straying,—the picture that unrolled itself before 
our eyes was a perfect one, in its completeness of accurate 
detail, where the Master-Painter’s power of hand and eye had 
missei and forgotten nothing. The lumbering old coach, whose 
praises we sang—to be superseded by the iron horse in another 
year, and to pass into the limbo of inutilities—gave us full time, 
in its dawdling course, to take the scene well in. The birds 
were in their best force for us. The “ gazze ladre” hopped and 
hovered round us one after another, as we tried to count them 
after the fashion of old story-book travel, and to speculate what 
they might portend. But the pied spies came in numbers which 
defied augury. Woodpeckers, with red beaks, came out to 
langh at us, with the odd, jocular sound noted by Maurice de 
Guerin, and White of Selborne; the starlings chorused, as if 
they wanted to be taken for nightingales; and once the apparition 
of a bright blue jay—rara avis in terris—startled us into a cry 
of admiration. That forest-haunting beauty does not much 
affect the common roads of men; go and look for him, 

“Dans les bois de Meudon, par une nuit d’été.’’ 

So we rolled on down the hill which leads from Feuille-morte, 
and up that which twines into Eau-qui-dort; Mrs. Balbus’s 
usual admirer being present in a stray tourist from Belle- 
Etoile, who sat in front of us by the coachman’s side and 
shut out his proportion of the view, but made amends, 
as far as he could, by turning round and beaming on 
us with a loving, if rather ciderous, smile, and showing 
an intense desire to enter into talk. But Mrs. Balbus and 
I were not favourably impressed, and kept the secret of any 
acquaintance with his tongue ;—which enabled the coachman 
to think us good subjects for imposition, and to set us down, on 
our arrival, at a very third-rate inn, with whose landlord he had 
made a compact. That landlord sat like a spider in his entrance- 
hall, awaiting whom he might devour, but left the task of deceit 
to the coachman and waiter, and only looked ghoulishly disap- 
pointed when we hired a stranger to shoulder our baggage, and 
passed on to have our blood sucked elsewhere. 

I know few lovelier spots of earth than Eau-qui-dort ; few 
more gracious views than the great panorama seen from its 
tiny botanic garden, stretching below, on the one side, as 
far as the eye can look, along the long, white road, which 
seems to have been made for a schoolboy’s example, to show 
him practically the meaning of a straight line which hath no 
turning, with inviting chiteaux nestling into trees on either 
hand of it; on the other side, over a wide intervening space of 
plain and pasture, of river and estuary, out to the cliffs and 
boulders of the great Channel-line, with the crested waves 
whitening the horizon, and framing in the distance, as if it 
were some giant altar-piece, the God-built pile of the Arch- 
angel’s Mount. We drank our very fill, for a short spell of 
happy days, of this deep draught of creative beauty, which 
seemed to give fresh cause and colour to the spirit of thank- 
fulness which filled my wife’s heart and mine. I love the 
grand tradition which sets the church-doors wide open to the 
passer-by, when the thoughts born of such scenes as these lie 
too deep for anything but prayer. My wife and I were 
agreed, it is true, in our reprobation of the trumpery little 
statues and images of grotesque wood (so un-anthropomorphic, 
that they look like images set up for the worship of Evolution, 
and I would suggest to the Impeyites to buy them up for 
the purpose), which go so far to spoil the symmetric beauty 
of the holy places of the Roman creed; but so were we 
in our love for the noble altars and rich colours, which are 
surely but a fit offering to the God of the Exodus, by and for 





whom the colours themselves were made. Above all did we 
love to kneel unchecked, though but for a minute or two, and 
with no very articulate petition, perhaps, on our lips or in our 
hearts, in each church we entered, side by side. Surely the re- 
jection of that hospitality of worship by the habit of our Reformed 
Church, is our Church’s worst enemy. Surely to “keep open 
house ” is a Church’s first duty, and better worthy her atten- 
tion than the paltry quarrels which occupy her now. The 
reform might even be better worthy of a Bishop’s medi- 
tations, than the blessings of vivisection. My wife and 


I could never help feeling that some new and unsee.t ‘ 


benediction fell on us through the great stained windows, when 
we rose from those short, but earnest acts of prayer. Who 
knows what added nerve each act like that may bring, to fight 
out the battle with the world and Impeyism with courage and 
with honour, and to avow more and more the dear old faith 
which, in the forecasts of some, seems even threatened with a 
new era of persecution,—this time, in the name of St. Nil? At 
present a mere persecution of mind, it may yet serve, perhaps, 
small as the signs of union thus far are, to draw the different 
forms of profession together for defence. The mother-Church 
of Rome, with all her powerful influence over reverent and 
imaginative minds, would be stronger in the van of battle, if 
she could teach herself not to pervert the saying of the common 
Founder into her present motto for herself,—‘* I am the Vine: 
and there are no branches.” 

Eau-qui-dort provided us with much quiet amusement of 
a kind in keeping with our unexcited frame of mind. I 
revelled in a barber-politician, who trimmed my beard for 
me as only a Terre-follese barber can trim it, and had filled his 
den with astonishing pictures and histories of the Boomerang 
nation, and the luckless boy—‘“ Que diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galére ?”—who was at this time the hero of the popular 
prints on both sides of the water. He was a staunch Vendettist, 
the honest barber ; really touching in his expressions of loyalty 
and regret, and in the Cassandrics which he poured out, with 
scissors suspended over my head, about the ruined prospects of 
his perverted country. I was glad to see him surrounded by 
all the signs of personal prosperity, and wished as well 
to him as I did to his coffee-house-keeping neighbour, 
who prospered neither less nor more, but rejoiced over the 
salvation of the Terrefolle Republic with feeling quite as 
genuine, and saw in the anti-Jesuit law the perfection of 
legislative wisdom. I have in my time been something 
exercised by good Bishop Berkeley’s views of matter, and specu- 
lated on the difference between a stone and the idea-of-a-stone as. 
puzzling in its purpose; but it would be an odd vein of study to. 
follow out in questions of politics. What is the difference 
between a political Right and idea-of-a-Right, after all? Why 
is my best friend a Tory, andI a Whig? And why are we 
mutually agreed to hold our tongues about all political problems> 
as being those about which men care the least and quarrel the 
most? We are both of us honest in our opinions, and surely 
one must be right and the other wrong. Or are the opinions 
of one or the opinions of both the mere Berkleian phantom of a 
substance, with an existence only in our minds? Do we holé 
them, or do we but think we do ? 

We went to the theatre of Eau-qui-dort, and we went ou 
Sunday. I did not conceal it then, and I do not now. It cost 
us the friendship of Mrs. Mincing, who sits out two long ser- 
vices one day a week, and seasoned the table d’héte with general 
uncharity. She hated the Terre-follese, she told me, and could 
not bear sitting among them at dinner. I said that it was diffi- 
cult to travel much in Terre-folle without meeting a few Terre- 
follese; and she reflectively admitted that it might be so. The 
Sunday question disposed of me finally in her opinion, and 
barbed her words. She had been much shocked, to start with, 
at our habit of kneeling in casual churches on week-days. Such 
suspicions of profanity are not uncommon. I was guilty, not 
long ago, of suggesting to Shrimpington, the eminent religious 
bookseller—or should I say, seller of religious books ?—a collection 
of household prayers on a new model which had occurred to 
me. The notion struck him much, commercially, and he would 
have entertained the question of publication, “if I had neeit 
clergyman.” I thought the argument odd; but detected in his 
answer the undercurrent of an idea thatit was rather blasphemous 
ina layman to pray. Mrs. Mincing was avenged, however, and 
our sin punished, by the worst stage-playing I ever saw, com- 
plete in its ensemble of badness as only a Terre-follese perform- 
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ance can at times be. The play was called an “opera,” and is 
an idiotcy, which has been running in a translated form for 
many months in Babylon. The absolute baldness and un- 
meaning of the thing were made conspicuous by the Eau-qui- 
dort setting ; but the groundlings rejoiced, and all was well. The 
theatre had been a large room, and in the room next to it I had 
attended in the morning the Grumble-Island service with Mrs. 
Mincing ; the rest of the large quadrangular building, originally 
a be~rack, being used as a boys’ school. As odd a jumble of 
F ,Foe-ities, I thought, as is often brought together. But the 
barrack is coming back again, and church, school, and theatre 
are all under notice to quit. 

The evening before we left Eau-qui-dort, Mrs. Balbus and I 
were hailed in the street by a familiar face and a delighted grin. 
The boy-waiter of Feuille-morte had suddenly started up before 
us, in his habit as he waited. “Tiens!” I said, struck by a 
thought. “Tu es l'autre jumeau!” “Oui, Monsieur!” he 
shouted, delightedly, and took us at once under his protection ; 
the very moral of his brother, whom he loved with a true recip- 
rocal affection. Never in my life have I seen twindom so pro- 
nounced ; and were I a theatrical speculator, I would hire those 
two boys as they are, and bring them out as the Dromios in 
Shakespeare’s comedy. He chattered by the hour, and told us 
all about his brother, as the brother had told us all about him; 
and I believe that if any man were to rob either of a righteous 
fee, the other would feel an instantaneous pang in his pocket, as 
Dei Franchi felt the sword-stab. The voice, face, dress, thought, 
everything, were identity; and the last face we saw in the 
place was the twin’s, grinning a benediction after us in the early 
morning, as we rolled off in a lumbersome omnibus for the 
Archangel’s Mount. Tom Baus. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
IPHIGENIA AT AULIS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—A very interesting point of criticism is dwelt upon in the 
last week’s issue of the Spectator, in a review of Mr. Bayne’s 
criticism of an alteration made by Mr. Tennyson in one 
of the stanzas of “A Dream of Fair Women.” Mr. Bayne 
quotes, from some early edition of that poem, a stanza, the last 
relating to Iphigenia, which, he says, is not only superior to the 
lines by which Tennyson in after-years replaced it, but is 
capable of being demonstrated to be so, “ by reference to simple 
and irrefragable principles of criticism.” The reviewer of Mr. 
Bayne also agrees with that author in saying that the poet’s 
alteration was bad, but differs from him in wishing to substi- 
tute for the amended lines, not the poet’s original version, 
but one of his (the reviewer's) own imagining, which would 
make the victim note the glitter of the knife before the swoon 
came, and which “would have been,” as your critic somewhat 
naively remarks, “true art.” 

Both the critics of Mr. Tennyson appear to me to have 
been mistaken in these criticisms, and it is, I think, easy to see, 
on reading the poem, several reasons for the alteration of the 
stanza :— 

“The tall masts flickered as they lay afloat, 
The temples, and the people, and the shore ; 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat, 
Slowly—and nothing more,”’ 
into,— 
“ The high masts flickered as they lay afloat; 
The crowds, the temples, wavered, and the shore ; 


The bright death quivered at the victim’s throat ; 
Touched—and I knew no more.”’ 





I will not dwell upon the marked superiority in rhythm of the 
later reading of this stanza, nor find my justification for it in 
the bathos of the last line of the original version, as though 
both of them would be a sufficient reason for the alteration, 
yet they are comparatively insignificant, with regard to the 
main fact of whether the action is best explained by the earlier 
or the later version. The real mistake that both critics have made 
is in not perceiving that the essential force of this last stanza, 
and theayne which precedes it, lies in presenting a dramatic 
picture to the reader, and for that purpose we are brought to see 
the scene from two points of view. First, from the point of view 
of Iphigenia, we look upon the stern judges, the crowds, the 
wavering masts, and the surrounding temples, and see them 
through the intense consciousness of the daughter of Aga- 
memnon; and then we look on the scene, but from the point of 





view of the spectator, and we see only one thing,—* the bright 
death quivering at the victim’s throat.” This is absolutely 
necessary, to complete the picture. Iphigenia has told us all she 
can to help our imagination, the rest we must, as it were, see 
for ourselves ; and so we do, by the help of those words, see it. 
We enter into the feeling of those “ waiting at Aulis for the 
winds to change,” and instead of the attempt to realise the 
actual cutting of the victim’s throat, which is called up by “one 
drew a sharp knife through my tender throat,” we see only the 
fact of the “ bright death,” which will bring us the favouring 
gales we need to rescue Helen. If this point of view be the 
correct one,—and there is, I think, little doubt of the fact,—the 
expression “ bright death,” which in the Spectator notice is called 
an “artificial and ornate change,” has a very suggestive 
meaning, as it not only refers to the glitter of the knife, 
but to the aspect which the death assumed in the eyes of those 
who watched it. I must apologise for taking up your valuable 
space with so lengthy an explanation, but the elaboration of 
Mr. Bayne’s criticism, and the positiveness with which he 
speaks, are likely to mislead many admirers of this fine passage 
into sharing his opinion, and so missing the point of what is, 
in my opinion, one of the very finest dramatic word-pictures in 
modern poetry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nuremberg, August 19th. Harry QUILTER. 

P.S.—It may just be noticed that the feeling called up by 
“one drew a sharp knife through my tender throat slowly,” is 
not so much a painful as a repulsive one, and brings to our 
mind the slaughter-house, rather than the altar. In attempt- 
ing to realise what these words mean, we are forced to lose 
sight of the reason for the sacrifice, and note only the manner of 
its performance. 

[Our correspondent appears to think it “dramatic ” to make 
Iphigenia speak in one and the same sentence as the mouth- 
piece of the spectators, and for herself. He is delighted that 
she should speak of herself as a tertium quid—the victim—in the 
first part of a sentence, and as “1” in the latter half of it. Surely 
this is a very odd view of what is “ dramatic.”—Ep. Spectator.] 


{To THR EpIToR OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” ) 
Sim,—May not the alteration in “ A Dream of Fair Women,” 
commented on in your last number, have been intended to hint 
at the other version of the Iphigenia legend,—namely, that she 
was suddenly transported to the Crimea, and a victim substi- 
tuted in her place? The victim here would not be herself, but 
her substitute.—I am, Sir, &c., F. G. B, 


{To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—A propos of the interesting discussion of Mr. Tennyson’s 
description of the death of Iphigeneia, contained in your 
critique upon Mr. Bayne’s book, may I suggest that the origin 
of the concluding verse is to be found in Goethe's “ Iphigenie 
auf Tauris” (Act v., s. iii.) >— 
“ Das Messer zuckte schon 
Den lebenvollen Busen zu durchbobren, 
Mein Innerstes entsetzte wirbelnd sich, 
Mein Auge brach, und,—ich fand mich gerettet.” 
Beta. 
[Our correspondents may be right in their explanation ; but 
if so, it was hardly good art merely to hint so very important 
an incident in the scene ;—Goethe did more than hint it.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





“THE LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER.” 
[To THE EpITorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sirn,—Your long and able paper on my “ Life of Lever” contains 
the following passage :— 

“ Lever writes to Mr. Hayman that he has a perfect abhorrence of 
all labour, but most of writing books,‘ which,’ adds Mr. FitzPatrick, 
in a not very comprehensible comment, ‘was, after all, the sorriest 
mode a man of his taste or feeling could get his bread by.’ Why ?”’ 
Kindly allow me to explain that this is Lever’s own language 
verbatim and not the comment of his biographer. You will 
find the passage italicised in the gossiping letter which I now 
place at your disposal. Some hundreds of Lever’s letters re- 
main in my hands, but it was the wish of some persons whose 
opinion is entitled to respect that an abstract only of such 
letters should be given in the memoir. In the réswmé of 
Lever’s correspondence with Canon Hayman, the passage 
appears which your reviewer has mistaken for my own. The 
following letter, one, I trust, calculated to interest your readers, 
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was written soon after Lever had relinquished his editorial con- 
nection with the Dublin University Magazine, and taken up his 
residence in the Tyrol. I give it in extenso; the sentence and 
sentiment impugned by your reviewer as mine will be found 
towards the close of Lever’s letter. For every linein my book 
I can produce similar authority.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wittram Jonny FitzPatrick. 


“ December 20th, 1846, Schloss Reidenburg, Bregenz. 
“My Dear Curé,—There is an adage about short reckonings and 
long friendships, which, I opine, may be as applicable to correspond- 
ence as to matters more mercenary. Hence, having received yours a 
few days since, I now pay youin kind. I was very glad indeed to 
see your handwriting again; not the less that we are domesticated 
amidst Alps and glaciers—some seventeen hundred feet above the 
sea—with as little communication with the world without, as steep 
passes, eight feet of snow, and a thermometer at 11 deg. below zero 
can secure for us. A letter is, then, doubly a boon, and the post-hour 
rivals the dinner-bell in its attractions. About ten months ago, I 
had the good-fortune, when on my way to Italy, to fall in with a very 
beautifully-situated and handsome Gothic schloss, yclept Reidenburg, 
with antique furniture, pictures, armour, &c., all in Ritter [?] taste, 
and this, though somewhat smart as regards pocket, I took, moving 
down my horses and camp equipage from Carlsruhe. The summer 
was passed pleasantly, with a house full of visitors. We laid an em- 
bargo on all our travelling friends, stopping all who went or came by 
the Sprottau Pass, and making them halt with us. This was good fun, 
for we have plenty of hocks, and I had the fortuneto carryaway with me 
from Baden the Gross Herzog’s* chef de cuisine, an admirable article, 
who, at the hour I write, compensates for the scarcity of the season by 
reminding me that if we have not zephyrs, we have venison pasties, 
and that if cowslips are out, chamois are in—ainsi nous réglerons 
notre vie—and what with some Austrian neighbours—English there are 
none, I was going to say thank God!—strolling through the gorges 
and valleys, an occasional pleasant letter, and a good sprinkle of 
French and German periodicals and papers, we carry on far more to 
our satisfaction than in the rainy climate of Ireland, listening to the 
Billingsgate of two blackguard factions, and waiting for the massacre, 
now only select, to become general over the land. Isee your English 
and, I suppose, your Irish newspapers are very angry at the 
annexation of Cracow. I believe that they know nothing about 
the matter in question, which simply depends on the reading of a 
species of codicil added to the Allied Treaty of °15. In this 
subjoined Act it is that the three Powers affirm their right exists. 
As to this necessity, let any Englishman say how he would approve 
of a rebel colony in a state of independent defiance in the Isle of 
Man, which should be a storehouse for treason and a refuge for traitors. 
That is precisely Cracow! Hang politics, and all about them. I am 
glad you like my “ Knight,’’+ which is more than I do; perhaps I’m 
gladder, for that very reason. The book treats too much of gentle- 
men and ladies, to be popular. One-shilling readers are derived from 
a twopenny public, and I forgot that fact when writing. It is the 
era of slang and Cockney talk to write down men of education and 
to write up the mob, prescribing, the while, this very same distinctive 
attribute, education, as the panacea for every ill, moral and social. 
I have some thoughts of a little volume about the size of ‘St. 
Pat.,’{ with some sketches and stories of Tyrol village life, for I live 
in Austria, not Switzerland. Don’t speak of this, however, for it 
may never see light, and I know that unaccomplished intentions 
reckon with many (the trade, for instance) as abortive attempts.§ 
In fact, I hug my idleness here as the happiest thing I ever yet 
knew. I have a perfect abhorrence of all labour, but most of writing 
books, which is, after all, about the sorriest mode a man of my taste or 
feeling can get his bread by. This is a glorious spot, mountain glaciers, 
ravines, a lake thirty miles long, Italy twenty hours distant, Munich, 
Vienna, Venice, Switzerland, all accessible, and the road to us from 
England a pleasant trip all the way, the Rhine being the grande route. 
What do you say to coming over, and seeing for yourself? I have 
plenty to show you—with a welcome I need not say you’re certain of. 
The children all remember you with affection, and madam and I will 
be most gratified to see you.—Yours ever, CHARLES LEVER. 


“ P.S.—I suppose you pass your Christmas at home. I’d give my 
right hand to have a father and mother to eat my Christmas dinner 
with.—C, L.” 


INOCULATION AND VIVISECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Your comments on Mr. Astley’s letter last week have put 
those who advocate the total abolition of Vivisection on their 
defence, and in spite of the proverbial rashness of seeking to 
argue with the master of legions, I must beg of your courtesy 
to allow me to say a few words in your columns, in attempted 
vindication of the soundness of our position. 

I trust to be excused for questioning the accuracy of your 
allegation that “experimental inoculations or vaccinations ” 
are likely to prove of such saving use to dumb animals, that 
interference with such experiments would be against the in- 
terests of the animals themselves. The hands of the inoculat- 
ing physiologists are as “ empty ” as Claude Bernard admitted 
those of other vivisectors to be. For instance, our real under- 
standing of the essential nature—not to say a word about the 





*In — letter, Lever says that a lady-friend insists on calling him “the 
t “The Knight of Gwynne.” 
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cure—of pleuro-pneumonia in cattle may be said not merely 
to be as far off as ever, but after all the “scientific ” experi- 
mentation that has gone on for years at the Brown Institution 
and elsewhere, we have been brought now to what appears to 
to be a hopeless condition of confusion and contradiction 
by these experiments, as any one may see who will re- 
fer to the most recent paper on epizootic pleuro-pneu- 
monia, published only a few days ago, and prepared by Dr. 
C. S. Roy, under the directions of Dr. Burdon-Sanderson, 
“from observations made at the Brown Institution.”’fe “Zivi- 
sectors, it is true, in these instances, as in others, like the alche- 
mists of past days, declare loudly that the “ promises ” with 
which alone their mouth is full, are “legitimate” and reason- 
able, but in the absence of any corresponding measure of accom- 
plishment, anti-vivisectionists may surely be excused for de- 
clining to join in the sanguine belief. At any rate, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the results of these experiments on animals, 
to which you refer, are, or are ever likely to be, of such a 
promising character, that on their account anti-vivisectionists 
ought to give up their demand for total abolition, the 
wisdom and even necessity of which seem to them mani- 
fest from other considerations. Nor, I may say, by-the-by, 
do I think it can be fairly admitted that the consequences 
of these inoculations and vaccinations, producing loathsome 
and miserable diseases, are so trifling that they may properly 
be described as being “entirely destitute of anything ap- 
proaching to torture.” As to the present Act, it is certain that 
no mode of working it by a particular Home Secretary, who 
should administer it in the most humane spirit, would do 
away with the radical objections to it which Anti-Vivisectionists 
entertain, for any atrocity of vivisection might be perpetrated 
under the sanction of this law, should another Home Secretary 
choose to allow it. 

May I be allowed to add that, in judging of the magnitude 

of the growth to which vivisection may extend, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the “new school” of physiology have 
in view nothing less than the reconstruction of the whole 
edifice of practical medicine by means of vivisectional and 
other experimentation. We need only turn to the works of 
some of the leading vivisectors, and to the current medical 
literature of the day, to see this. For carrying out these 
views, no restricted vivisection would be of any use. The 
physiologist must be allowed to do as he thinks best, without 
being hampered by any legislative restriction. This is what 
the country really has to face, in allowing vivisection to go on; 
and how it is possible to frame a working Act that shall 
satisfy the vivisector, and at the same time prevent abuses which 
the people of this country would not tolerate for a moment, if 
they knew of their existence, is the knot which many anti- 
vivisectionists believe can never be untied, but must be cut by 
the trenchant weapon of total abolition. 
It is well it should be understood that the world is not likely 
to lose any great benefit, if we have our way, as many suppose 
would be the case. Unfortunately, Art is long and Life is 
short, and however “legitimate” the “ promises” of the vivi- 
sectors in their pursuit of the impossible may appear to them- 
selves to be, I would point to Brown-Séquard’s inquiries in one 
department alone of physiology, as having shown by the inex- 
orable logic of facts, how much more practical benefit might 
result to humanity if the doors of the physiological laboratory 
were closed, and its students were sent out to seek useful know- 
ledge in other directions, by means of less faulty methods than 
those which are common there.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Epitor or “THe Anti-VIvIsECTIONIST.” 

11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 
[We have examined the pamphlet of Dr. Roy, which our 
correspondent has been so good as to send us, but we do not 
find that it gives us any evidence on the subject of inoculation 
for pleuro-pneumonia.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE GOVERNMENT BANKING ACT. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Since you inserted my second letter on the Government 
Banking Bill, on May 17th last, that much-vaunted mé: sure has 
been so altered and curtailed that the Act, as finally passed on 
the last working night of the Session, may, perhaps, be best 
described as “ Limited and Reduced.” Clause after clause was 
struck out or replaced by new clauses, until little remained save 
a mere permission to limited and unlimited Banks alike to 





t St. Patrick’s Eve, 


§ This project was never carried out. 





register themselves under a new kind of limitation. As is very 
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truly said in the last number of the Spectator, “ It is impossible 
to make much of a crippled Banking Act of a purely permissive 
kind.” And yet even the Economist praises this crude piece of 
legislation, whilst the Money-Market Review is delighted not 
only with the result, but with the process by which that result 
was obtained, from a perplexed Parliament and a pliant Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and winds up a laudatory article by 
saying, “The mistrust of Bank shares as an investment for 
capital ought now to be wholly at an end.” But why? What 
has been done, or is likely to be done, to lessen the liability of 
shareholders in unlimited Banks? In the course of the 
debate upon the Bill, Sir J. McKenna is reported to have 
said, “ Having some experience in the matter, he ventured 
to say that no large Joint-stock Banks, with unlimited 
liability and with great obligations to the public, would 
dare to avail themselves of the operation of this Bill.” I 
believe he is right, and much fear this may prove to be the 
case, notwithstanding the anxious desire of shareholders to be 
relieved, and the readiness of directors and managers to comply 
with this desire, provided all other Banks would adopt the same 
course. But here is the difficulty that will probably make the 
new Act nearly inoperative. It is certain that all Banks will not 
become limited, it is probable that very few will, and thus those 
directors who desire an excuse for not registering their Banks 
under the new Act will be furnished with a very sufficient one, 
whilst those who would be glad to take advantage of the altered 
state of the law will be deterred by seeing their competitors 
stand aloof. Indeed, the Bullionist, though it expresses 
satisfaction with the Act, goes on to say,—* What has now 
been done may incline these institutions (unlimited Banks), to 
change their constitution, but it is very far from certain that 
many of them will run the risk.” And further,—‘* What is 
certain, as we take it, is that no important movement towards 
limitation of liability by Banks now unlimited is likely to be 
taken, except under compulsion.” But whence is compulsion 
now tocome? The law does not apply it,—will shareholders 
venture to do so? This seems improbable, but let us hope 
that they will, for it would indeed be much to be regretted if, 
after public opinion had said that “ something must be done,” 
and the Government and Legislature, acting under advice of the 
leading bankers and banking institutions of the country, have, 
after months of consideration, said emphatically, “This is the 
right and wise thing to do,” it should be found that nothing 
of any practical value has been done. But if this should un- 
fortunately be the only result of the present permissive Act, 
surely the matter will not be allowed to rest in this unsatis- 
factory state, a state dangerous alike to shareholders, depositors, 
and the public, without some effort being made to obtain the 
enactment of such a compulsory measure as might have 
been, and ought to have been, passed, instead of the insufficient 
one now on its trial. 

During the next few months the action of the unlimited Banks 
in this matter will be watched with much anxiety, to see 
whether or not they will take advantage of the opportunity now 
afforded them. If they do, I shall be very happy to find myself 
mistaken. If they do not,I trust the lesson of the City of 
Glasgow Bank and of other disastrous Bank failures will teach 
the necessity of insisting upon some more effective means of 
safety being provided, next year.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Manacer or an Unurmirep Bank. 





A CRITICISM ON MR. GRAVES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—There is a blemisk which spoils the joyous and thoroughly 
Irish lines of Mr. Alfred Graves, on “ Herring is King,” pub- 
lished in the last number of the Spectator. In the Irish line of 
the refrain, “ling” is written in mistake for “linn.” This 
makes the line nonsense to an Irish-speaking man. It is as 
if one were to write in English the word “sing” for “sin.” 
And for English readers, the right word—“ linn” —would 
rhyme more harmoniously with the word “in,” which ends the 
following line. 

* In some verses by Mr. Graves, published, I think, some two 
or three years ago, in the Spectator, and headed “ Father 
O’Flynn,” a line occurs,— 

“You've such a way wid you, Father avick !”’— 

which spoils the rest, for any one, like myself, who speaks and 
reads the Irish language. “‘ Avick,” translated into English, 
is “my son,” and is a common form of address in Irish from 
an older to a younger man, but sounds strange when placed in 











opposition with “father.” I sothoroughly admire Mr. Graves’s 
verses, that Iam grieved to see these imperfections in them.— 
T am, Sir, &c., E. D. CLEAVER. 


Laindon Hills Rectory, Romford, August 20th. 








BOOKS. 


——_@———_ 
A GOSSIP ABOUT CHINA* 

Wirt a new book about china on our table, we feel at once on the 
holiday side of life. What is more delightful than to have a 
mania, and what is more attractive than a china mania? At 
once we are absorbed. Every faculty is in use. Our love of 
science is gratified by the definition of its paste and glaze, our 
love of beauty by its form and colour, while possibilities of 
spending money and surpassiug our neighbours add zest to the 
pursuit. What is it in china that gives its lovers such keen 
delight? Perhaps it is the hope of defining the pleasure that 
inclines us to weleome T'he Ceramic Art, by Jennie J. Young. It 
is written by an American lady, and the preface tells us that 
the author has attempted to condense the leading points of her 
subject into a comprehensive history in one volume. It is an 
ambitious attempt, and the success has not been great. Those 
who are familiar with Marryat’s History of Pottery and 
Porcelain will find little that is new in it. Page after 
page is almost a transcript of the earlier work, until we 
are tempted to ask whether it was by Mr. Marryat’s 
leave that the present book was compiled. At the same 
time, the author leaves out much that Mr. Marryat puts 
in. The book is singularly poor, for example, upon many 
branches of the art that possess great interest, notably English 
and German ware, including the large field of Delft. No 
doubt Miss Young is chiefly interested in what appeals to the 
American taste, but to write a comprehensive history of china, 
it is necessary to take a more scientific and cosmopolitan view of 
the subject. The parts of the book that are clearly the author’s 
own, we generally differ from. The aims she puts before the 
Ceramic Art are quite out of place. She would hope, apparently, 
to make it the ultimate medium of all painting. China is per- 
manent in form and colour; therefore, a picture on china is 
preferable to one on canvas or fresco. Mr. Ruskin is quoted in 
support of this view, but we cannot think Mr. Ruskin really 
desired that china should be made the medium of painting of 
the class of Turner’s. It is perhaps impossible to prove why 
china should be content with a less ambitious aim, and Della 
Robbia ware might be cited as an instance of how much has 
been attained in the line of figure-painting and modelling 
on a large scale. But beautiful as this ware is, it does 
not appear to us so satisfactory as less ambitious at- 
tempts. Probably the reason lies a good deal in the 
fact of the glaze, but chiua without glaze becomes, to all 
practical intents, the same as plaster or canvas, and loses the 
distinctive mark of china. 

Without, however, dwelling on the ultimate possibilities 
of the ceramic art, china has a place in the lives of human 
beings of the most varied and permanent kind. In our 
lowest as well as our highest pleasures we find ourselves un- 
able to do without china. From the mug of childhood, fresh 
from Ramsgate or Margate, to the Sévres or Chelsea vase, that 
fetches its thousands at Christie’s, and gives the latest orna- 
ment to the collection of the virtuoso, china meets our most 
varied requirements. Painting on fresco and canvas may 
bring the actual artists, in their highest imagination and 
realisation of human interest, more vividly before us; but we 
may fail to catch the inspiration, or understand the meaning. 
China, with its vivid colours, its delicate paste, its perfect 
forms, insinuates itself into our daily life, and refines and 
cultivates without our being aware. ‘The delicious smooth- 
ness of the fine glaze, the delicate transparency of the 
thin paste, the quaint designs of natural or conventional 
colouring, teach without preaching. The uses to which 
most china was put carry us back to the home-life of 
the past. What is more gently stimulating than this? 
The possibilities of a future lie in a tea-cup. The xsthetic 
colouring of a whole life-time has been given before now from 
the chance vision of a lovely tea-service. The old cabinet 
containing the china of our grandmothers has fostered the love 
of home and all its possible adornments. Life is made happy 





* The Ceramic Art, By Jennie J. Young. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1879, 
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by small joys and small ambitions, and we have known some 
years of a hard-worked life enlivened by a successful effort to 
collect two-handled cups. It is a sad day when a hobby 
dies, and if that hobby is china, it has a better chance of 
living than many, for its possibilities are endless. All tastes 
can be met. The man of science and research can go in 
for specimens of paste and enamels, the antiquarian may 
collect the moulded history of our ancestors, the lovers of 
beauty can revel in form and colour, and even the aspirants 
after originality and ugliness will find the gratification of their 
taste a comparatively easy task. Surely china may rest con- 
tent with such a varied field, without trying to compete 
with the higher arts. In many ways it is more fit to compare 
the ceramic art with that of needlework or lace-making. 
Both are essentially humble arts. In both it is well not to 
attempt to copy nature too closely. It is the comparative 
conventionality of Chinese and Japanese painting that gives its 
lasting charm to those particular wares. Nothing can be more 
detestable in taste than the lilies and roses that adorned the 
cushions and chairs of a generation hardly gone by. They 
aimed at looking as if they were picked from the garden, and 
the nearer to a resemblance to nature they arrived, the more 
hideous they became. When will people remember that certain 
effects can only be produced in certain mediums? Nature is 
too complex to do more than caricature herself, when copied too 
closely upon a vase or a curtain. This is most amusingly illus- 
trated by some of the china now made under American patron- 
age. We hope that it is only an indiscriminating admiration 
of her country’s efforts that has led Miss Young to commend 
some of this work so highly. One of the specimens is a plate 
adorned with a marriage-picture, which she describes as “an 
appropriate wedding-gift to an artist’s daughter.” The dis- 
tance toward which the happy pair are walking “is rose-hued, 
and the church-spire and foliage partake of the effect. Roses 
are strewn along the path. A heavy, knotted white sash forms 
a curtain, and encloses the scene. Above, in a lunette of dark 
blue bordered with white pearls, is a golden-haired Cupid, 
holding a box of wedding-cake, with the names of the lady and 
gentleman on the lid,”—one of which, by the way, is the appro- 
priate name of Baker. Miss Young sums up the description 
by saying that “the plate is remarkable, both as a work of art, 
and for the delicate manner in which, as a gift, it conveys the 
congratulations and good-wishes of the giver.” We knew we 
lived in an age that is very jealous of any gracious illu- 
sion, however small, but we did not think it necessary for the 
cause of positive truth that a bridegroom, when represented on 
a plate, should wear a chimney-pot hat. The lady, too, carries 
a parasol, which is strictly consistent with the glare of 
colour that must meet her eyes in the distance, but is any- 
thing but a graceful object in the middle of a plate; and if 
the proportions of the rest of the picture be considered, the box 
of wedding-cake can only be described as a trunkful, supported 
in the arms of a very small cherub. If there is to be no 
limit to what can be legitimately painted on china, and we 
have in the future to eat off realistic plates, let us at once 
reconsider the whole question of our dress, or else return 
humbly to the wisdom of the ancients, and confine ourselves to 
mere form and geometrical lines in our ceramic art. There 
is an energetic movement going on, both in England and 
America, in the direction of pottery and porcelain manu- 
facture, but if a specimen like the one described is con- 
sidered a successful effort, the art is going altogether on wrong 
lines. Miss Young devotes a good deal of her book to modern 
work, but most of the china of the present day lacks the dis- 
tinctive characteristics which make the china of one age in- 
teresting to the age that comes after. It is not beautiful, and 
it has ceased to be associated with individual industry. A 
great deal of it is merely a vulgar imitation of what can never 
be copied too closely if it is to look well on china, and we 
do not associate the work with painstaking artists. 


The legitimate taste for china-collecting should spring 
either from a love for representative china, or for china 
that satisfies the sense of beauty in the mind of the col- 
lector. What makes representative china so keenly inter- 
esting is the sense of personal work in the making of 
each piece. The potters of the past were generally men of 
small origin, who led hard lives, and created their work 
piece by piece, in the face of adverse circumstances and under 
great difficulties of construction. Knowing little of geology or 
chemistry, they fought their way from the sun-dried clay to the 





complicated substance of the finest porcelain. Only a few of 
them came to fame, but like so much of the art of bygone days, 
their work has the stamp of individuality upon it, and it is this 
individuality that gives to each delicate cup and vase its in- 
trinsic interest. All questions of collection, however, are in a 
great measure a matter of fashion, and the last few years have 
seen a marked decline in china-collecting. Nothing has taken its 
exact place. Much of the late mania for china was part of a 
sort of spurious renaissance for everything belonging to the 
eighteenth century; all taste was at a low ebb, and the power 
to improve that taste partook of the want of vitality which was 
beginning to show itself. Disgust was felt at the dullness and 
ugliness of our surroundings, but the power of producing 
original and lovely forms in art seemed gone from us. 
Naturally people fell back upon the past. A bond of sym- 
pathy, in many ways, linked us on to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Much of the thought of the present day is a natural 
outcome of seed sown at the end of the last century. The 
tastes also of that century might become our own. To find 
interests ready to hand suited a generation that can de- 
stroy but not create, can admire, but lacks the energy and 
enthusiasm that leads men to strike out fresh lines of taste for 
themselves. Like all renaissance which is merely revival, it is 
bound to die, and the real enthusiasm of the present generation 
shows itself in lawn-tennis. To work hard with mind and body 
is a good preventive of reflection on what mind and body are 
tending to. Can we wonder that the present generation finds 
in a game which can be played for seven hours at a stretcha 
perfect means to kill that time which over-wrought brains and 
saddened hearts might otherwise fill with questionings to which 
the answers are anything but pleasant? ‘To be a true lover 
of china, requires the love of repose, of gentle memories, of 
humble but stedfast aspiration,—three things that are eminently 
lacking in the present day. 

We began by saying that a book on china suggested a holi- 
day. Like many holidays, it has been unduly long. It may 
fitly end with a word of thanks to Miss Young for the concise 
form in which she has arranged her chapters on construction, 
and for the numerous and excellent engravings that illustrate 
the volume. 





HENRY MERRITT.* 

“ EveERYTHING in my life has come too late. I could not buy 
good food and clothing, until my health was ruined. Now I 
have the dearest wife, I cannot live to enjoy happiness.” Such 
were the sorrowful words which Henry Merritt, sadly dying in 
his fifty-fifth year, addressed to the lady, many years his junior, 
whom he had recently married. The story of his marriage has 
been told with exquisite taste by that lady herself, but we 
shrink from making any extracts from it. We have not often 
read so moving a record, told with such firm and quiet self-con- 
trol; indeed, the widows of men far more distinguished than 
Henry Merritt, have not unfrequently failed where this lady has 
succeeded. Nor has Henry Merritt been more fortunate in 
his biographer, than she herself has been in the editor 
of her husband's writings. Mr. Basil Champneys, in 
his preface, has given us a genial and appreciative estimate 
of the great picture-cleaner’s works, which may well deter 
others from attempting a similar task. Perhaps this estimate 
is a little too genial, a little too appreciative,—but better so. 
Merritt overflowed with the milk of human kindness himself, 
and if his shortcomings as a writer had been greater than they 
are, it would be only just to be a little blind to them. He was, 
as we have said, in his fifty-fifth year when he died, and more 
than half of his life was spent in a struggle with penury in its 
grimmest shape. How grim that was, may be inferred from 
the following picture of his life in London, after he had been 
there four years, and when bis prospects were beginning to 
brighten :— 

“In Red Lion Square he found a large, desolate house, with grand 
staircases, lofty ceilings, and every melancholy sign of decayed 
grandeur. Here he rented a room that by day served as a studio, 
and by night was transformed into a bedroom; for he only unrolled 
from a cupboard a straw mattress and a pillow, and again, early in- 
the morning, before the richer tenants were stiring, stole downstairs 
for a jug of water, and rearranged and cleaned his studio. Here 
many nights he sat in darkness, unable to afford a candle, sifting the 
ashes on his hearth through his fingers, that no atom might be wasted; 
the greatest luxury that he could afford,—a pipe filled with coffee- 
grounds! No, not the greatest. His heart yearned for affection, and 
into the lonely room crept a little mouse. He contrived to spare a 





* Henry Merritt: Art, Criticism, and Romance. By Anna Lea Merritt. London: 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1879. 
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crumb for the little creature, and allowed her to make a nest and 
rear a brood in a corner of his mattress. Once he was compelled to 
regret his bounty to the mice, and took back a crust he had given 
them, to satisfy his own hunger.” 

A cheery maxim tells us that nothing is denied to well- 
directed industry. Two formidable exceptions may be made 
perhaps,—health and life. Henry Merritt might have starved 
in his attempts to become an artist, but as a picture-cleaner and 
restorer he rapidly acquired a competence. His industry was 
ceaseless, and told with fatal effect upon his weakened frame. 
With this exception, his success was complete. He left Oxford 


‘at the bidding of an elder brother, a well-to-do “ scout ” there, 


because his dilapidated appearance was a disgrace even to their 
humble family. He lived to be the mainstay of every member 
of that family, except the scout himself, and when he returned 
to Oxford, he was met at the station by the Dean of Christ 
Church's carriage. His reputation spread far and wide. He 
worked for the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, as well as 
for the Randolph Gallery at Oxford, for the Archxological 
Institute of Great Britain, the National Portrait Gallery, the 
Society of Antiquaries, and the Corporation of Trinity House. 
He was commanded to restore many of the paintings at Hamp- 
ton Court, and the large battle-scenes discovered under 
coats of house-paint at Marlborough House. His private 
patrons were among the most distinguished men in England, 
and Mrs. Merritt dwells with pardonable pride upon the 
cordiality and friendliness which Mr. Gladstone displayed 
towards her husband. Of the footing on which the latter stood 
with Mr. Ruskin, we shall have a word to say hereafter. Mean- 
while, we may leave the excellent biography which we have been 
praising to tell itself the story of Henry Merritt’s life, as well 
and as briefly as the most fastidious and impatient reader can 
desire, and turn our attention to the remaining portions of these 
volumes. 

The “Art Criticism,” embodied in a series of papers called 
“Dirt and Pictures Separated,’ and in “Selections from 
Occasional Writings,” is most distinctly of a mediocre 
character. Mr. Champneys admits as much in his pre- 
face, and there is no more to be said. But the reader 
who cares to revive his recollections of the pictures in the 
International Exhibition of 1863 will find the ready means 
of doing so in one of these papers, and the quiet common-places 
of a critic like Merritt have at least the advantage of leaving 
the mind quite free from bias and prejudice. It is clear that 
the same could not be said of some of those great word-painters, 
whose pictures of the pictures, which they praise or depreciate, 
are likely to out-last the originals. It seems right, too, to say, 
with regard to the other series of papers, that a great many 
artists at the time disapproved of Merritt's “audacity ” in the 
matter of picture-cleaning. It was often said that he “ skinned” 
pictures rather than cleaned them, but in art matters it is as 
useless to look for unanimity as it is in philosophy, and we 
believe that the general verdict now upon this “ audacity” is a 
favourable one. 

The “ romance ” of this book consists of two stories, “ Robert 
Dalby ” and “The Oxford Professor.” The former has long 
been out of print, the latter is published here for the first time. 
The first is by far the best of the two, though as a work of fiction 
neither can claim to rank high. Merritt was not a born 
novelist, any more than Sir Charles Napier was; and the great 
General's fiasco is, so far as construction goes, no whit inferior 
to either of these tales by the great picture-cleaner. But if 
Merritt lacked imagination, his powers of observation were of a 
very rare order indeed. In no work of modern fiction, not even 
in David Copperfield, have the author’s own experiences been 
turned to such good account. Both of these stories are mines 
of autobiography, and good as we have called his biography, it 
must be admitted that his autobiography is better. Here is a 
sketch of the man himself, and it may amuse the reader to com- 
pare it with the etched portrait, which is not a very good like- 
ness. It is easy to feel, too, that the mental picture is as 
honestly drawn as the physical one :-- 

“The print-seller had an interesting face. His forehead was broad 
and full, his eyes large and bright, and his complexion fair and trans- 
parent. A moustache helped to hide, but did not wholly conceal, a 
blemish in the mouth. The lower jaw was what is termed under- 
hu.g, denoting a certain coarseness of instinct, so that one was not 
a little surprised to find in him a pattern of modesty, a fact which I 
traced to the absorbing influence of his pursuit after objecte of in- 
terest and refinement. Leisure he might be said never to have had, 
and therefore, whatever evil tendencies nature might have implanted 
in him, no opportunities had been given them for their display. One 
of his great virtues was an indescribable fondness for children, on 


whom he doted to an unusual degree. To the tiny toddlers about his 
house he became almost indispensable. He dried their tears, he gave 
them all his waste prints, he kept heaps of copper-money to dispense 
among them, and brought cargoes of fruit, toys, and every conceiv- 
able thing a child might covet. Of course, he was a general favourite 
among the juveniles. Yet he was as melancholy a wight as ever lived. 
His mind, however, was elastic, and he could be witty, droll, sarcastic, 
and human, all in perfection.” 

The above is from “ Robert Dalby,” and although, as we have 
said, we cannot praise the story qué story, we must not omit to 
say that many of the episodes in it are interesting and pathetic. 
The weakest of all weak defences for a dull novelist to advance 
is to say that his tale is “all true,” but with “ Robert Dalby” 
the case is different. Asa novel, it is a failure, but as a series of 
chapters from the Annals of the Poor, it is the truth which 
makes it valuable. But we need say no more on this head, see- 
ing that Mr. Basil Champneys in his preface has said, and ex- 
cellently said, all that we could venture to say at second- 
hand after him. In one respect, and one only, we differ 
from this gentleman, and—it is perhaps only a question 
of words—we cannot agree with him in attributing to Henry 
Merritt any high degree of imagination. But this word is 
rather a vague,one, and certainly not precise enough to make 
it worth while to dispute about. Imagination in one sense, but 
not in that of Mr. Champneys, is undoubtedly displayed in “ The 
Oxford Professor.” The blunders which Merritt perpetrates 
with respect to the ways of Dons and Proctors are very curious. 
But there seems to be some fatality attending pictures of Uni- 
versity life. In a weekly paper, some months ago, we read a 
“ queer story” called Herbert Lyssel. It was a story of Oxford 
life, and a very queer story, indeed, for the blunders displayed 
in it were as gross as any in Merritt’s story, and it would be 
difficult to imagine more audacious ones. We have only space 
to allude, as we promised, to the relations to which Merritt 
stood to Mr. Ruskin, and it is a real pleasure to quote the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter :— 

“ My peEAR Merritt, —I will be sure to give you due alarm concern- 
ing the Old Masters. You have given great pleasure to Carlyle by your 
report, and you always give much to me when you write to me. I 
have no other friend who says such pretty things to me in a way 
that reminds me of the little courtesies of old days, when people 
were graceful by kind act in a letter as much as in a quadrille, and 
when flattery was the naughtiest of one’s faults and one’s friends, 
never carelessness.—Ever affectionately yours, J. Ruskin.” 





TWO NEW NOVELS.* 

Amone the various trades with which women now-a-days occupy 
themselves, there are few they carry on so largely as that of novel- 
writing. They have been addicted to it from the days of the 
Heptameron, or earlier, and no doubt will be so to the end of 
time ; but if the number of female novelists, as compared with 
that of men occupied in the same way, goes on increasing as it 
has done for the last twenty years, it is evident that they must 
soon have completely annexed this department of literature, 
and driven their rivals altogether out of the field. In the 
meantime, we have here two new novels, both by ladies, and 
bearing unmistakable signs of being “ women’s work,” which 
are yet (happily for their chances of amusing their readers) as 
essentially unlike each other as two stories of modern English 
life can be. 

And this unlikeness is rather heightened by their having a 
number of points in common. All incidents proper to modern 
fiction have been used so often, that their whole plain seems 
nothing better than a trodden highway, without a single fresh 
green nook to tempt our weary steps; and it is rarely, indeed, 
that the first dozen pages of a story do not tell us its middle 
and its end. There are no mysteries left, and no surprises, for the 
veteran novel-reader; we are sure of the melancholy fact, and 
Mr. Leslie of Underwood and Basildon both alike confirm us in 
our belief. Beside this perhaps inevitable agreement between 
them, there are others. For instance, a revolver figures mur- 
derously in each; in each, one man makes love to two 
women, one rich, the other poor, and of course, likes the poor 
one best; both are stories of country (or should we say county P) 
society; both have a dispossessed heir, a ball, and a garden-party. 
The unlikeness that outweighs all these and more points of 
similarity, arises chiefly from the different way in which the 
authors look at their characters. Mrs. Hunt sees, and makes 
us see, hers from without; Miss Patrick hers from within. 
The one book is a chronicle of things said and done; the other 
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a study of characters and motives. No doubt readers will pre- 
fer the first or the last, according as their favourite enjoyment 
is to be found in smooth-flowing narrative, or in thoughtful 
lingerings about the springs of human actions. 

Mrs. Hunt introduces us to Miss Isabel Harrison, the heroine 
of Basildon, when she is on the eve of starting for her first ball, 
and before the end of the evening we have met the two heroes, 
and know that she is bound finally to marry not Sir Mark 
Morton of Basildon, but Mr. Richard Wyvil. Here is her 
description of the latter :— 

“T saw a pair of piercing blue eyes, overhung by somewhat 

shaggy eyebrows, a fine nose, a well-cut mouth,—in fact, such a good 
face, that I could not help looking at it for a moment...... He 
was evidently a born aristocrat,—one accustomed to rule, to be minis- 
tered unto, to be utterly careless as to how he looked, what he wore, 
what any one thought of him, so certain was it that he could not be 
tak>n for other than he was...... As I got su far in my specula- 
tions, I caught sight of a hand so small, so shapely, that I put mine 
under the table, in very shame.”’ 
This “born aristocrat” is grandson of the former owner of 
Basildon, and has been reduced to the position of a country 
doctor by some long-past villainy of Isabel's father, Archdeacon 
Harrison. He is consequently eager to hate, not only the 
Mortons, who are the present possessors of his old home, but 
also, and still more strongly, the Harrisons, “root and 
branch.”” Thinking Isabel to be the daughter of her chaperon, 
Mrs. Fortescue, he tells her, with astonishing frankness, all 
about this vowed hatred; then, having found out who she 
really is, takes leave of her with this protestation,—“ Remem- 
ber, if you and I never speak another word to each other, that 
I do not hate you.” 

This is the beginning of the love-story, which runs its natural 
course, and comes to its orthodox conclusion. Its most original 
features are owing to Richard Wyvil’s ardent desire to buy 
back his family lands, and the repeated disappointment of his 
hopes. But if he had not been disappointed, Isabel could 
never have had the pleasure of making him a present of the 
whole estate, as she does on the last page; and perhaps his 
odious ‘old mother might have separated them, after all. It is 
not so easy to understand why Mrs. Wyvil, whom her son de- 
seribes as “a fine old lady of the old school, rigid about her 
dignity,” should be supposed to have talked in this way :— 

“ Silk damask !”’ cried she; “I never had any in my house, though 

we were people who had a right to have anything we fancied; but I 
never did. Old china! You got that at some sale, perhaps? ..... 
That is a very handsome mirror! Dear me, in my young days it was 
only the best families who had them; now you see them in every 
little twopenny-halfpenny place.”’ 
There are also some weak points in the character of Mr. Wyvil 
himself, as, for instance, the extreme readiness with which he 
entrusts all his capital, carefully collected for the redemption of 
Basildon, to “a bubble company ” that promises to pay 12 per 
cent., and finally (and naturally) robs him of all he possesses. 
On the whole, however, he is a manly and reasonable young 
fellow, just as Isabel is a possible and likeable girl. If there are 
too many kisses recorded, that is Mrs. Hunt’s fault, not theirs; 
and they are so constant to each other through a sea of small 
obstacles, that they have very fairly earned their reward at 
last. The other characters in the book have considerable 
liveliness and individuality. Archdeacon Harrison, Isabel's 
father, is carefully drawn; his temper, his nerves, his 
utter selfishness, and his growing miserliness, are, how- 
ever unpleasant, quite conceivably consistent with the stately 
and polished exterior of a dignitary of the Church. Butit does 
strike us as exceedingly unlikely that such a dignitary should 
act as a spy on his own young daughter, searching her drawers 
and stealing her postage-stamps; and almost equally unlikely 
that he should say, “If it were a less sum I might do it, but I 
should feel as bare as bare!” It may be added, too, that it is 
rather startling to find an English lady and gentleman of high 
character quietly looking on while a man, whom they both 
know to be married, enters into an open and formal matri- 
monial engagement with the lady’s most intimate friend. Mr. 
Wyvil and Miss Harrison do this; and there is not a hint given 
that they would even think it their duty to hinder Sir Mark 
from committing actual bigamy. 

The moment we turn from Basildon to Mr. Leslie of Under- 
wood, we find that we have changed our atmosphere. This 
book, as its title-page tells us, has two heroines, but the one we 
like best is a fair young heiress, Lady Helen Courtenay, 
who delights to give out of her abundance, both of money 
and of time, to various noble uses. She has built a con- 





valescent hospital and a children’s home close to her park gates, 
and spends time and affection on both, until she is drawn away 
from the pursuit of her ideal life by her love for Mr. Leslie. 
The phases of the girl’s mind, as she lives on through changing 
experiences of hope, of great and unexacting happiness, of 
doubt, of the certainty that she has been deceived and for- 
saken, of pity and lingering tenderness for the culprit, are 
naturally and skilfully drawn. And perhaps there is still more 
skill in that management of Hamilton Leslie’s character, thanks 
to which we never lose our sympathy with him, even when he 
is most guilty and most self-condemned. Lucy Hinton, the poor, 
girl whose unlucky beauty and extraordinary misfortunes draw 
Mr. Leslie from his rightful allegiance, is a less clearly-drawn per- 
sonage ; and the Italian Ferrari is rather melodramatic ; but even 
in these two Miss Patrick has kept in sight the complex nature 
of human motives, and in the scene where Ferrari, meaning to 
avenge himself on Leslie, kills the woman he adores, there is a 
very near approach to true tragic power. But the author’s 
strength lies, as we have said, not in describing the words and 
actions of her personages, but in giving us glimpses of their 
thoughts. Mrs. Leslie, the hero’s mother, a woman who has 
had the bad courage to conceal for years her knowledge that 
her son is not the rightful heir of Underwood, certainly does 
very improbable things; yet her mind is a genuine one, full of 
just such contradictions as we may any of us find in our own. At 
one moment, when she is almost driven to confess the truth, 
she is just saved by the form in which a question is put, and 
which enables her to answer truly in words, but falsely in effect : 

“To acted deceit she had accustomed herself, but falsehood in 

words was a vice from which her soul revolted. Poor soul! strangely 
dainty in some respects, in spite of its ineffaceable stains of deliber- 
ately chosen sin.” 
It is a great pity that so good a novel as Mr. Leslie of Under- 
wood should be disfigured by frequent bursts of “ fine-writing.” 
Why should we hear that Mrs. Leslie's maid “appeared at her 
bedside with her accustomed cup of fragrant mocha,” or that 
“the embryo earl had gone through the orthodox curriculum of 
public school and college?” And why should Lady Helen be 
so frequently spoken of as “her young ladyship ?” There is 
another fault, too, in the enormously long and well-arranged 
speeches made by the various characters at the most thrilling 
crises of the story. Lady Helen talks straight on for three 
pages, when she tells Mr. Leslie she will love him as well poor 
as rich ; and even Lucy’s refusal to listen to his mad lovemaking 
occupies a whole page. Yet certainly, in moments of intense 
feeling, people are far more apt to be incoherent than eloquent, 
to stumble upon broken phrases than to arrange polished sen- 
tences. 

We might go on picking out the blemishes that lie scattered 
through the three volumes of Mr. Leslie’s history, but it would 
be an ungracious and unpleasant task. It is far easier and 
more agreeable only to remember the pleasure we have had in 
the company of a book which is not only interesting as a story, 
but also, on the whole, refined in expression, and pure and 
healthy in spirit. 





MR. PATMORE’S FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS.* 
Mr. Coventry Parmore has many of the gifts of the poet, but 
he lacks one thing,—intensity. He has sentiment, an exquisite 
eye for the graces of modern life, available for the purposes of 
verse that seeks to rise, and occasionally hardly more than to rise, 
above a merely conveutional or society level; and a very nimble 
fancy, that too often tempts him unduly to prolong light or 
even trivial images. He has something of virginal purity and 
repose,—a something stainless and strange to the more awful 
discords of life, knowing of them only through mediums which 
rob them of their ghastliness. In his society we walk, as it 
were, in a soft, terraced garden, well sheltered from the north 
winds, provided with all proper accessories, and to. which 
the din and strife of the world come soft and muffled. It is 
not a fairy-land he dwells in, but the world of pure young love 
happily mated, its genius being as yet unfamiliar with many 
forms of evil, and transfiguring life by its own buoyant hope 
and innocency of love. There is not much variety of note, but 
the notes we have are low, prolonged, and sweet. Generally, 
his themes have been as predisposing to a kind of languid ¢i- 
pansiveness as his style of treatment. Probably he himself has 
felt all this, and in such poems as “The River” and “The 
Angel in the House”’ he has deliberately set himself to seek a 





* Coventry Patmore—Florilegium Amantis. Edited by Richard Garnett. London: 
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mould into which his musings might most naturally flow. At 
all events, in these poems, and indeed in most that he has written, 
we feal the presence of a sweetly reflective, sympathetic genius, 
rather than a strong and intense one, indulging itself in the un- 
fetterelexpression of its own moods, and not inclined to struggle 
for anything beyond that. Artistic perfection is here subordinated 
to faithful self-expression. Hence the first quality we note in 
his poetry is a quaint, unobtrusive self-sufficience, flowing from 
a “golden calm ’”’ of mood, which is well content to suffuse all 
objects that come within its sphere with its own gentle radiance. 
® ere is no storm, no passion, no Byronic tumult,—even the 
, soblems of the day, which so vex and distress more speculative 
minds, seem to retreat into the distance. Except here and 
there in “The Unknown Eros,” and in one or two shorter 
poems, there is little disposition to grapple with them, or indeed 
to recognise them in their more obtrusive aspects. The sec- 
tious in “ The Unknown Eros” headed “ Sing us One of the 
Songs of Zion ” and “ Eros and Psyche ” are, perhaps, the most 
pronounced and remarkable of this class. But even when we 
are presented with a fresh and striking thought or image, it not 
unfrequently loses something from the want of relief in its set- 
ting. Mr. Patmore is hardly content with suggesting ; he must 
exhaust, and hence a tendency to form a mosaic of poems which 
are often related to each other by a tie of really trivial circum- 
stances. This was essentially the character of “The Angel in 
the House.” The discursive fancy set free to range over a wide 
field, was content occasionally to erect very conventional ele- 
ments into prominence. “ Prose walks, poetry flies,” was a 
clever generalisation of a great critic; sometimes, it must be 
said that Mr. Coventry Patmore, if he has not made poetry 
walk, has made her fly low, like the birds that were said in 
early days to lower their flight near the famous Abbey of 
Whitby, in token of reverence for the cloistered holiness of those 
who dwelt there. In a few instances, Mr. Patmore is really too 
prosaic and trivial, as in the following passage from “'The Angel 
in the House :”’— 
“While thus I grieved, and kissed her glove, 
My man brought in a note to say, 
Papa had bid her send his love, 
And would I dine with them next day ? 
They had learned and practised Purcell’s glee, 
To sing it by to-morrow night ; 
The Postscript was: Her sisters and she 
Inclosed some violets, blue and white ; 
She and her sisters found them where 
I wagered once no violets grew. 
So they had won the gloves. And there 
The violets lay, two white, one blue.” 
Only a certain innocent delicacy could justify such writing as 
this; and in so far, it is justified. But the tendeney, if much 
indulged, must produce monotony, and if Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more has escaped this peril, he has proved himself too volumin- 
ous and diffuse for readers in the mass themselves to distin- 
guish and efficiently to detach his beauties from their setting. 
What has been needed in this respect Mr. Richard 
Garnett has accomplished with no little success in the volume 
entitled Florilegium Amantis. Under this somewhat affected 
designation, we simply have a book of selections from Mr. 
Patmore’s various and, in somé cases, rather bulky volumes. Mr. 
Garnett has not only selected, he has edited; and the difficulty 
of his task, as well as the skill with which he has accomplished 
it, will be most satisfactorily exhibited, if we simply concentrate 
our attention for a moment on one single poem. This shall be 
the section of “ The Angel in the House,” headed “Aurea Dicta,” 
which has in it stanzas equal to anything in English verse of 
the class, lost in some degree, however, through the lack of 
concentration on the poet’s part. How does Mr. Garnett pro- 
ceed in presenting this poem in his selection? He throws out 
such extraneous stanzas as seem to him to hang too heavily 
round the conception, and he thus emphasises the central idea. 
We can easily conceive what had determined him to sacrifice 
such stanzas as these :— 
“How easy to keep free from sin ! 
How hard that freedom to recall ! 
For dreadful truth it is that men 
Forget the heavens from which they fall. 
Love blabbed of is a great decline ; 
A careless word unsanctions sense ; 
But he who casts Heaven's truth to swine, 
Consummates all incontinence.” 
Birt we'are truly sorry to see that he was also led to excise this 
verre, which has long been a favourite with us :— 





“ Not to unveil before the gaze 
Of an imperfect sympathy 
In aught we are, is the sweet praise 
And the main sum of modesty.” 


From this poem we will give a few verses : — 


“You love? That's high as you shall go; 
For ’tis as true as Gospel text, 
Not noble then is never so, 
Either in this wor'd or the next. 


Love kissed by Wisdom wakes twice Love, 
And Wisdom is, thro’ loving, wise. 

Let Dove and Snake, and Snake and Dove,— 
This Wisdom’s be, that Love's device. 


Tis truth (although this truth’s a star 
Too deep enskied for all to see), 
As poets of grammar, lovers are 
The fountains of morality. 
. . . . . . . . . « 
Who pleasure follows pleasure slays,— 
God's wrath upon himself he wreaks ; 
Bat all delights rejoice his days 
Who takes with thanks, and never seeks.” 


And with this stanza we almost think the poem should have 
ended in these selections, for the last verse strikes us as weak :— 


“ The wrong is made and measured by 
The right’s inverted dignity. 
Change love to shame, as love is high, 
So low in hell your bed shall be.”’ 


Sometimes Mr. Patmore is so facile, that his lines read like 
parody :— 


“ There's nothing happier than the days 
In which young Love makes every thought 
Pure as a bride’s blush, when she says, 
‘I will,’ unto she knows not what.” 


But this is an exceptional case; he is as often elevated and 
original, as in these lines :— 


“Tn idle moods you seem to see 
A noble spirit in a hill, 
A human touch about a tree.” 


And once more :— 


* What seems to us, for us is true. 
The planet has no proper light, 
And yet when Venus is in view, 
No primal star is half so bright.”’ 


We shall only indulge ourselves in two little quotations further 
from these selections, and they shall be very characteristic of 
Mr. Patmore’s conception of Love, and its ministry,—an idea 
which with him is expressed in many forms. The first is :— 


“THe REVELATION. 
“ An idle poet, here and there 
Looks round him ; but, for all the rest, 
The world, unfathomably fair, 
Is duller than a witling’s jest. 
Love wakes men, once a life-time each ; 
They lift their heavy lids and look ; 
And, lo! what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book. 
And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 
And most forget ; but, either way, 
That and the child’s unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their day.’’ 


And again, this :— 
“Tire or Lire. 
“ What's that, which, ere I spake, was gone, 
So joyful and intense a spark 
That, whilst o’erhead the wonder shone, 
The day, before not dull, grew dark ? 
1 do not know; but this I know, 
That had the splendour lived a year, 
The truth that I some heavenly show 
Did see could not be now more clear. 
This know I, too; might mortal breath 
Express the passion then inspired, 
Evil would die a natural death, 
And nothing transient be desired ; 
And error from the soul would pass, 
And leave the senses pure and strong 
As sunbeams. But the best, alas! 
Has neither memory nor tongue 


The little volume is very tasteful as regards all its externals, 
the publishers clearly having done their utmost to make the 
outside and the inside accord. 


”? 





TUDOR PORTRAITS.* 
Mr. Burke is deeply impressed with the responsibility as well 
as with the dignity of the historian. He considers himself 
stringently bound to narrate facts, and not to be as most other 
writers are ; and he lays upon himself the task of interesting 





* Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation Period. By 8. 
Hubert Burke. Vol. I. don: Joha Hodges. 1879. 
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his readers by a vivid representation of the makers and materials 
of history. But what the history of the period he takes up 
actually was, he finds no little difficulty in making out. He 
has lived long and laborious days with the dusty tomes of the 
sixteenth century, and with the succession of historical writers 
from then till now. And his sad conclusion is, that “no fair 
or adequate knowledge of the characters and events of a notable 
turning-point in the history of Great Britain” has yet been 
written. The historians have suppressed, or omitted, or per- 
verted the real facts, or they have feigned that which was not. 
Hence arises Mr. Burke’s greatest difficulty, “to pierce the 
mountain of misrepresentation.” His next care is to cast his 
materials into an attractive form, and he has obviously made a 
fortunate choice in relying chiefly upon the personal interest of 
great characters. Mr. Burke scorns some indefinite and hapless 
class of writers, whom he mercifully veils under the designation 
of “ the mere chronologist.’’ He also seems to address himself 
to the relief of those “weary little schoolgirls and impatient 
school-boys,” whose miserable lot brings them acquainted with 
the skeleton of history; perhaps this is in order to counter- 
work the machinations of “ the mere chronologist.””’ Nobody can 
doubt that there is yet room for the labours of industrious, im- 
partial, and competent researchers, and Mr. Burke’s excellent 
intentions deserve liberal recognition. 

The present volume of historical portraits—the first of three 
—covers about the first forty years of the sixteenth century ; 
the second will reach the end of the reign of Mary; the 
third will close with the death of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Here are subjects to test the most earnest impartiality. Mr. 
Burke's predecessors furnish him with more warning than 
encouragement. But surely he is much too severe upon some 
of them; he seems at one time to be too apt to impute motives 
rashly, and at another time to have no eyes for motives that 
appear not at all recondite; he is not unfrequently lacking in 
the power of putting himself fully in their place. We do not, 
by any means, regard it as hopeless to expect a really judicial 
judgment on the events of that time—a judgment unbiassed by 
ecclesiastical sympathies or antipathies, and founded entirely 
upon the merits of the cases. But that is what we certainly 
have not seen yet. Mr. Burke, indeed, makes a fair start. He 
has been largely successful in research, and at the outset his 
judgments are those of even-handed justice. But as the core 
of the questions is reached, the subtle influence of bias asserts 
itself in a hot epithet or a bitter clause, and one finds reason to 
recall the spirit of Hallam’s warning about being “on our 
guard against Romanising High-Church men.” And on any 
view, we must put aside Mr. Burke’s reference to school-boys 
and girls. To a reader fresh from the narrative, there remains 
little memory of high actions for youth to admire and imitate. 
Leave out the fine touches of character in Bishop Fisher and 
Sir Thomas More, the dignified carriage of Queen Katharine, 
and the heroic constancy of Observant and Carthusian Fathers, 
and what remains but a heart-sickening record of selfishness 
and knavery? For this period, the ingenuous youth had better 
sit at the feet of “the mere chronologist.” 

The central figures are King Henry VIII. and his two first 
Queens. Mr. Burke introduces us to the royal circle at the 
time when everybody was agog about the arrival of the Princess 
Catalina (Katharine), and her luckless wedding with Prince 
Arthur. We follow with alternate sympathy and indignant 
contempt the account of the lonely misery of Katharine, and the 
money-grubbing meannesses of the English and Spanish Sove- 
reigns. With the marriage of the Princess to Henry arises a 
new hope. But the small speck of cloud, which was even then 
descried with ominous misgiving by Archbishop Warham, grew 
rapidly larger and darker. Though the divorce of Katharine 
did not come formally into agitation till nearly twenty years 
later, ugly hints were whispered as early as 1514, and the life of 
Henry was continuously of such a character that even Mr. Froude 
could hardly be asked to reconcile it with a “ delicate sense of 
morality.” Mr. Burke begins and ends with strong ex- 
pressions of hostility to Henry—* hypocrite,” “royal ruffian,” 
“a Christian Diocletian,” “the English Vitellius”*—so that 
even where he censures with judicial severity, he cannot 
escape the suspicion of bias. It seems rather a pity that Mr. 
Burke should not have marked out, in a patient analysis, the 
chief lines of inquiry, bringing illustration from all available 
data, and showing the direct application of these to the elucida- 
tion of Henry’s motives. True, data and conclusions are given, 
and much argument is set forth in connection with both; but 








even in cases where we are willing to accept both premisses and 
conclusions, we do not feel that it is Mr. Burke that has con- 
ducted us from the one to the other. There is an unfortunate 
want of clearness in the marshalling of the materials, which 
seems to be due partly to the writer and partly to the form of 
his work, which favours digression and disjointedness as to a 
main argument. Notwithstanding uncertainty of dates, gaps 
in the direct evidence, and other drawbacks, Mr. Burke might 
have stated more fully and more pointedly the causes at work 
in driving Henry from Katharine, and drawing him tz 
Anna. A review of some others of the chief actors i. 
this wretched drama, if conducted with rigour as unsparing 
as in the case of Henry, might result in a less severe judgment 
upon the King. If Mr. Burke had approached Henry in the 
same temper in which he approaches Katharine, he would have 
found himself at greatly less variance with Mr. Froude. The 
story of Anna Boleyn is related in numerous episodes at great 
length, and with much fairness. It stands very well by itself, 
but the bearings upon the story of Henry and Katharine are not 
felt to be traced with the requisite exactness and delicacy. The 
mutual lights might have been brighter. Religious complica- 
tions have probably more weight placed upon them than they 
should fairly be required to bear. As to Anna’s religion, Mr. 
Burke is right; Shakespeare’s Wolsey was mistaken when he 
said “ he knew her for a spleeny Lutheran.” And Champuys 
is right in not believing that she was the victim of any sectarian 
movement ; though she may have been imprudently outspoken 
as regards Cromwell’s doings, there is no need to suppose a 
conspiracy of Reformers, ravenous for other people’s property, 
thirsting for Anna’s blood, because she did not promote their 
interests. Katharine’s fate was strangely avenged and illustrated 
by the fate of Anna. 

Though Mr. Burke is less than fair to Latimer, and hard 
enough on Cranmer, we do not grudge the praise he lavishes 
upon Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More. We would go far 
with him on the subject of the Carthusian and Observant 
Fathers. He discusses Wolsey with ability, but perhaps with 
too much leniency. Cromwell will be dealt with more fully in 
the second volume, and, we should hope, with more discrimina- 
tion. The incidental references to Erasmus are disappointing. 
“The life and writings of this great cynic afford the clearest 
proof that he had no sympathy with the ‘ new learning.’” 
This is not well said; it is uncritical and misleading. For 
surely it is not proper to limit the “new learning” to signify 
merely the distinguishing dogmas of the Reformers,—“ these 
pestilent dogmas,” as Erasmus called them and all other dogmas. 
Mr. Burke looks at the old doctrinal bottles, Erasmus regarded 
solely the new wine, which presently burst them; and probably 
no one man poured more new wine into those old bottles than 
Erasmus did. To deny that he sympathised with the “new 
learning” is to put a perversely limited and special sense upon 
the words, or to ignore the life and spirit of man, and glorify a 
dead formality. 

The research displayed in the present volume, and the various 
sources of interest to be found in it, will ensure it a cordial wel- 
come. Such bias as there is may be allowed for and turned 
to account. But some judicious friend should warn Mr. Burke, 
not to mistake carelessness for ease of style, and urge him to 
aim at something higher than a fortuitous concourse of sen- 
tences. Why does he treat with such marked contempt the 
commonest conventions of syntax ? These may be small things, 
and we refer to them with real reluctance, yet they are quite 
enough to spoil the best literary portrait that ever was drawn. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Coligny. By Walter Besant. (Marcus Ward.)—Coligny is a 
familiar name to most Englishmen, yet, strange to say, the little 
volume before us is the first narrative of his life as yet published 
in England. The great Admiral, so foully and treacherously mur- 
dered on the memorable day of St. Bartholomew, was, in fact, the 
hope of the French Reformation, and his death was its death-blow. 
With a resolution inspired by the noblest aims and the severest sense 
of duty, he fought a losing battle in the great cause of relig ns and 
political liberty. The story of his life cannot fail to be intensely in- 
teresting to all who still sympathise with the Reform movement of 
the sixteenth century, and who rejoice that in England, at least, it 
ultimately triumphed. How was it that it was not equally 
successful in France, though for a time it was widely popular, 
and had so brave and devout a man as Coligny to lead it? Mr. 
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Besant suggests that one of the chief causes of its failure was 
that the most eminent French scholars and lawyers could not 
make up their minds to break decisively with Rome, whereas with 
us, many of our bishops and learned men were eager to throw 
off the incubus of Papal authority and interference. Still Coligny’s 
work bore fruit, and to him the French Protestants may be fairly said 
to have been indebted for the toleration accorded to them by Henry 
IV. His aim was to realise a state of things in which Catholic and 
Protestant could live together side by side, in peace, at least, if not in 
happiness. One of his great achievements was to bring into order 
and discipline the unruly French soldiers, in this, as Mr. Besant 
notes, reminding us of Cromwell. Not the least interesting portion 
of this volume is that in which the author describes Coligny’s at- 
tempts at establishing a colonial empire on the other side of the 
Atlantic, for the special benefit of the Protestants. He was indeed a 
man of truly marvellous energy, and is perhaps, as our author says, 
quite one of the grandest figures in the sixteenth century. We 
recommend this little volume, the first of the ‘‘ New Plutarch Series,”’ 
as recording a life which has the strongest claims on our sympathy 
and admiration. Its exterior, we would add, is marked by singularly 
good-taste, as, indeed, we should have expected from the publishers. 


A Tiger Lily. By L.C. Mervyn. Two vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—The 
heroine tells her own story, and is at great pains to make her readers 
understand that she was very ugly and ill-tempered, yet not without 
indicating a reserved opinion in her own mind that she was not 
really the one or the other, but only unusual in appearance, and of a 
temper which her relatives did not understand. The main incident 
in the story is that the heroine plays a somewhat treacherous part 
to her cousin and her lover; that the lover becomes her husband, and 
then discovers the misdeed. But the story is not of much value. 
The drawing of character is better, though this is scarcely free from 
exaggeration ; and the writing is occasionally vigorous and incisive. 
—My Queen. By Mrs. G. W. Godfrey. (Bentley.)—‘“ My Queen ”’ is 
a lady of great wealth, who loves and is really loved by a cousin of 
ancient lineage, but poor exceedingly. But though he is poor, he is 
very proud. We have described to us “a bitter demon of pride, 
curling his lips, transforming his whole face,’ which reveals itself 
for a moment as the “companion’’ who tells the story. Of course 
we expect that this “demon’’ will give a great deal of trouble. But 
the trouble comes from something quite different, not to say contra- 
uictory. This haughty gentleman has engaged himself to a damsel 
of low degree, a bailiff’s daughter, and cannot accept the hand and 
the wealth which his beautiful cousin is evidently willing to bestow 
on him. This part of the story is not skilfully managed. In fact, 
nothing could be more lame than the account of the engagement. 
But then, it is exceedingly difficult to contrive an entanglement of 
this kind without lowering the personal dignity of the hero. Apart 
from this, the story is above the average of excellence. It is pleasantly 
written, and it has the great merit of being short.——The Girls of the 
Square, and other Tales, by Mrs. R.O’ Reilly. (Strahan and Co.)—Mrs. 
O’Reilly has collected in this volume some magazine stories and 
sketches, which are quite readable, and have as much claim as most 
of their fellows to have their existence somewhat prolonged by being 
put together in this pretty-looking volume. The Rochemonts: a 
Story of Three Homes. By Emma Marshall. (Seeleys.)—Mrs. Mar- 
shall has scarcely written up to her best in this story. The characters 
are more conventional than those which she commonly draws; the 
parson hero is especially so. His extraordinary virtues make too 
great a demand on our faith. Bridget, the heroine, is more success- 
ful, and the picture of life in the quiet, east-country village is pleas- 
antly drawn and attractive. 


Studies of the Times of Abraham. By the Rev. H. G. Tomkins. 
(S. Bagster and Sons.)—This is a book of very considerable value. 
First, we have thirteen pages of illustrations drawn, from Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and Babylonian sources. Some of these are very interest- 
ing. We may instance the very notable head of Kephren, the King 
of the Second Pyramid, and the Hyksés heads, the “Sphinx of 
San” being the most remarkable among them. The first chapter of 
the text deals with “The Fatherland and Childhood of Abraham.” 
In this the author fills in, at once ingeniously and cautiously, the 
outlines of what we know from the facts which Oriental scholars have 
discovered. “ Kharran” is the subject of the second chapter, and “ The 
Land of Canaan ”’ that of the third. In this last, the great migration 
of the patriarch is graphically told. The magnitude of his tribe is 
pointed out ; there must have been a considerable population, to furnish 
three hundred and eighteen fighting-men. Then the route is discussed, 
the writer taking a view differing in some respects from that adopted 
by ‘ins predecessors. In describing the journey into Egypt, Mr. 
Tomkins would seem to be drawing somewhat on his imagination. 
Was there really a wall, like our British Vallum Antonini, to guard 
the eastern frontier of the Delta? In this part of the book we may 
notice the ingenious attempt to solve that difficult problem of Egypt- 
ology, the history of the Hyksés. The tenth chapter discusses the 





' Elamite invasion of Kedor-la’omer and his subject kings. To this 
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the writer attaches much importance. For a time, Abraham seems to 
have rolled back the tide of Eastern invasion. We must express our 
sense of the candour, fairness, and absence of exaggeration which 
Mr. Tomkins has brought to his subject. 

The Modern World, By J. A. G. Barton. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—This is a very praiseworthy attempt to condense into a 
compass of about 300 pages an account of the principal countries of 
the modern world. It gives, of course, a very brief sketch of their 
antecedents, its object being to note the most important turning- 
points of modern history, and to indicate generally the resemblances 
and diversities of the several races from which the nations of Europe 
have sprung. The author has unfortunately omitted, in some cases, 
to give dates, which in a book of this kind are specially important. 
He is, we think, rather too much given to sweeping assertions. It 
is a ridiculous exaggeration to say that France “has hunted only 
after shadows, and never been able to secure more than a moderate 
share of social happiness.” In speaking of Japan, a country which 
undoubtedly does deserve a good deal of praise, Mr. Barton ventures on 
what strikes us as a questionable remark, ‘“ That the condition of the 
Japanese women is better than in any other Asiatic country.” We 


-were under the impression that sexual morality, as we understand it, 


had hardly any place at all in Japan. The conclusion to which a 
study of history has brought the author is a decidedly dismal one. 
“We seem to be only turning with an ever-turning circle,” and 
although he admits progress has really been made, still this has been 
accomplished only within a very narrow area. It is a question, he 
thinks, whether all the barbarous races are capable of being civilised ; 
but for all that, he would have us make an attempt on a great scale 
to civilise at least the nations of North and South America, of 
Australasia, and of several of the Pacific islands; and this would be 
better and more sensible than quarrelling about the Rhine frontier, or 
the possession of Constantinople. On kings, Mr. Barton is very hard, 
and recommends to us the policy of the Turks, of summarily getting 
rid of those “ who are proven to be imbecile.’”” The book, however, 
is in many respects a useful one, though we are afraid that its neces- 
sarily brief allusions to events often suppose rather more knowledge 
than would be possessed by many for whose benefit it is intended. 

Picturesque Lodges, by John Birch, architect (Blackwood), is 
described on its title-page as “a series of designs for gate-lodges, park 
entrances, keepers’, gardeners’, bailiffs’, grooms’, upper and under 
servants’ lodges, and other rural residences,’’ and has the object of 
showing how the picturesque and the comfortable may be associated. 
“Most of the designs,” says the author in his preface, “ have been 
executed at moderate cost in various parts of the couniry.” If he 
could have added a note, giving some information about this same 
article of cost (which, of course, must be understood to vary not in- 
considerably with locality), it would have made the volume still more 
interesting and useful than it is. 

Total Abstinence. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D. (Mac- 
millan.)—Dr. Richardson steadfastly maintains his cause, against 
what must be called a great preponderance of professional opinion. 
In every way he deserves a hearing; and though he may not make as 
many converts as he wonld wish, he can hardly fail to leave a con- 
siderable impression by his arguments. The volume before us con- 
tains five addresses. The first was delivered before the Hunterian 
Society of London; the other four were given on behalf of the 
National Temperance League. Their general subject is, ‘‘ The Diffi- 
culties in the Way of Total Abstinence ;” and they deal severally with 
“ difficulties, general and medical,” “hereditary and acquired diffi- 
culties,” “ physical difficulties,’ “ mental and social difficulties.” 

History of Ireland. By Standish O’Grady. (Sampson Low, 
Searle, and Co.)—We have here a picture, or succession of pictures, 
of the heroic age of Ireland as embodied in the border-tales and 
songs. There is some grace in Mr. O’Grady’s rendering of these, 
and whether or not we see ground for his implicit belief in the exist- 
ence of his heroes and heroines, we most of us feel a sort of pleasure 
in looking back through the golden, or it may be lurid, haze which 
envelopes that remote past. We must accept this section of the 
work for what it is worth, but to the geology of Mr. O’Grady’s book 
we take decided exception, as wholly hypothetical and at variance 
with well-ascertained facts. The existence of the human race upon 
the earth is thrown back to an immensely remote epoch, there are 
astounding statements as to various phenomena of the glacial period, 
the migrations of animals, &c. The names of rivers,—the Seine, 
Thames, Boyne, and Liffey, not to mention many others, together 
with their affluents, and the precise points at which such rivers 
poured their waters into the ocean, are given with the easy confidence 
which might be expected, if the writer had been furnished with an 
ordnance map of the most unquestioned accuracy. 

Many persons now enjoying, or trying to enjoy, their annual 
sojurn at the sea may read with profit the Hygiene of the Sea, trans- 
lated from the Italian of Dr. Victor Grazzi, by Frederic W. Wright. 
(Bemrose and Sons.)—If the author is right in his estimate of the 
benefits of sea-bathing (“ money spent in sea-bathing, medically and - 
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hygienically done, is capitalised at cent. per cent. **), Paterfamilias 
ought to be reconciled to the discomfort and expense even of sea-side 
lodgings in August. 

New Epirions.—We have received new editions of the Problem of 
the World and the Church, by a Septuagenarian, with an Introduction 
by James Booth, C.B. (Longmans). —Emmanuel ; or, the Incarnation 
of the Son of God the Foundation of Immutable Truth, by the Rev. M. 
F. Sadler (Bell and Sons).—Parting Words to Boys Leaving School 
and Entering upon Life: a series of essays by various contributors, 
edited by M. C. Hine, M.A., LL.D. (Simpkin and Marshall).—Predes- 
tination and Free- Will Reconciled, by John Forbes, D.D., Professor of 
Oriental Languages, Aberdeen (T. and T. Clark).— Oratory and Orators, 
by William Matthews, LL.D. (Hamilton and Adams).—Raimbles in 
Search of Wild Flowers, and How to Distinguish Them, by Margaret 
Pluer (Bell and Sons).—Free Libraries and News-Rooms, by J. D. 
Mullins (Sotheran).—Pontresina and its Neighbourhood, by J. M. 
Ludwig, M.D. (Stanford) ; Outlines of Geology, and Geological Notes of 
Ireland, by William Hughes (Gill and Son, Dublin).—A Child’s 
First Latin Book, by Theophilus D, Hall (Murray).—In fiction we 
have a new edition of a very charming story, Diane, by Katharine D. 
8. Macquoid (Sampson Low and Co.) ; Of the Skelliys, by Jean Inge- 
low (C. Kegan Paul and Co.); and Misses and Matrimony, by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Knollys (Maxwell).—A well got-up illustrated centenary 
edition of the Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, edited with Memoir 
and Notes by Charles Kent (Routledge and Sons).—A sixth edition 
of the Englishman’s Illustrated Guide to the United States and Canada ; 
with an appendix, giving an account of the shcoting-grounds, &c., of 
North America (Longmans). 
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Delicia, new edition. cr 8vo...... nasnene eoeceee 
Doudney (D. A.), Musings, new edition, cr 
Ducks and Geese, their Characteristics, CF SVO cesses... 
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Golden Guide to London, 4th edition, Cr 8VO .o...csc.ccceeceeeeereeerens (Hamilton) 3/6 
Guinness (H. G.), Approaching End of the Age, 3rd edition, er 8vo (Hodder) 7/6 
Hitchens (J, H.), The Young Men of Scripture, cr 8vo ..........00.4 (Haughton) 3/6 
Hant (T. 8.), Chemical and Geological Essays, 2nd edition, Svo...... (Triibner) 12/0 
Journal of Physiology, vol 2, part 2, edited by M. Foster, Svo...... (Macmillan) 6/6 


Kingsley (C.) Works, Vol. 8, Two Years Ago, new edition, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) 60 
Leifchild (J)., Brief Exposition of Scripture, sixth ed. (Hodder& Stoughton) 3/6 
Loftie (W. J.), A Ride in Egypt, &c., er 8vo .......(Maemillan) 10 6 












Macquoid (K. 8.), The Berkshire Lady, cr 8vo....... ---» (Macmillan) 10/6 
Malleson (G, B. ), History of Afghanist: un, ser _ edition, 8vo (W. H. Allen) 18,0 
Malleson (G. B.), The Indian Mutiny, V« Sh, Mh BO. seresecxes .(W. H. Allen) 20,0 
Marshall (G. W.), Genealogists’ Guide to Printe ‘a Pedigrees, 8vo .........(Bell) 27/0 
Mills (C.), Attic Nights, is cxsancinesdaceidncdcndmadionsenveen<on Chatto & Windus) 7/5 
O'Neill (S. W.), Contribution to the Cause of duces tian Unity, &c. ...(Hayes) 3,6 
Paull (H. B.), The Oat Picture-Book . ......ccoccrccccceccccseces soccocences! (Routledge) 1/46 





Poor Papa, a New American Story, cr 8y0 (Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Prendergast (T.), Mastery Series, Hebrew, new edition, cr 8vo ...( Longmans) 3 6 
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Westcott (B. F.), Yay of the Resurrection, 4th edition, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
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To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the aati Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





STREETER, 


MR. 





DtAMoONDS., , 
NEW BOND STREET, 

oJ EWELLERY. LONDON. 

W ATCHES. | ORIGINATOR ann SOLE INTRODECER 
or STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 

(YLOcKS. JEWELLERY. 


READY-MONEY VALUE 
GIVEN ror 
READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 


fava. 


rr 


CatTaLoGvuE Post Free ror Two Stamps. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


French, German, and Genoese Amazons, Female Warr'ers of the Reformation, 
English and Scottish Heroines, Heroices of the Irish Rebellion, &c.—Tais day, 
in 2 vols. post 8vo. 





FEMALE WARRIORS: Memorials of Female Valour and Heroism ~ 


from the Mythological Ages to the Present Era. By ELLEN O. CLAYTON, 


Author of ** Queens of Song,” &c. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. 


A MEMOIR of HENRY COMPTON. Edited by his Sons, EpwaRp 
and CHARLES. Witb Anecdotes and Personal Recollections by J. L. TOOLE, 
Henny J. BYRON, Henry IRVING, JOHN BALDWIN BUCKSTONE, CHARLES 
MATHEWS, Mrs, KENDAL, E, L, BLANCHARD, fF. C. BURNAND, HERMANN V&ZIN, 
Tom TaYLor, and other well-known Friends. 

**The book should be read by all who have any real care for the stage, and like 

: see the dramatic profession taken up by men of high cbharacter.’—Saturday 

eview. 

“ Capitally written from first to last, full of anecdote...... as pleasant a book as 
we have met for a long time, and oue which cannot fail to amuse and interest all 
classes of readers.” —Globve. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 93,a new Sporting Book, by “ A Veteran.” 


HARKAWAY: Skstches of Hunting, Coaching, Fishing, &c. By 
FRED. FisLD WHITEHURST (“ A Veteran"), Author of * Tally-ho,’ &¢. 


RUTH EVERINGHAM. By Jessie Sate Luoyp, Author of the 
“ Hazelhurst Mystery,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The MYSTERY of KILLARD. By Ricuarp Dow tine, Author of 
“The Weird Sisters” (see * Tinsley's Magazine"). 3 vols. 


MARGARET DUNBAR. 


&c. 3 vols. 
BROOK and RIVER. 
O WHERE, AND O WHERE ? 


By ANNABEL ,GRay, Author of “ Estella,’ 


By Caprain Hay Hin. 3 vols. 


By Miss A. J. Davies. 2 vols. 





Strand. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, 


Second Edition, now ready. 
ml p 4 ‘ ‘ on a r . r . 
TRAVELS with a DONKEY in the 
CEVENNES. By Ropert Louis Stevenson, Author of * An Inland Voyage,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece by Walter Crane, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Extract from Puxch:—*Mr. Stevenson has published a clear and amusing 
volume entitled ‘ Travels with a Donkey.’ Th.s gives us the driver's view: a con- 
tributor suggests that it might be instructive and amusing, if we had the 
donkey's.” 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 


1 Paternoster x Square. 


Now ready, 52nd Edition, price 2s 


72 CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWL EDG E. By a Lapy. 
The Original, Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time, 


London: Simpxis, MARSHALL, and Co, 





FE AIRFIELD, Hornsey, near London, N.—Mr. LANCELOT 
WALTON, B.A. Oxon., receives Pupils from the age of 8 to 14, to prepare 
al Prepars ation for rE ntrance Examinations. 





for the Public Schools. chools. Speci vis 


‘HEAL A AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 





| eacemaine 
we JOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | ( 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘'RUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, —_ Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


WENSCOLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
—The Next Session will commence in the De- 
partment of Arts, Science, and Law on October 7th: 

| in the Medical Department on October Ist; and in the 

Evening Classes on October 13th. Oandidates for 

admirsion must not be under 14 years of age, and in 

Arts and Science Department those under 16 will be 

required to passa preliminary examination ir “‘nglish, 

Arithmetic, and Elementuy Latin. Prosped¥ises of 

| the several Departments may be obiained from Mr. 

| CORNISH, Piccadilly; and other Booksellers in Man- 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., cas Taxing Master in Chancery. | chester, and at the College. 
| J 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 


__ J. HOLME NIc HOLSON, Registrar. 
RE EV. W. TUCKWELL, late Head 
xX Master of Taunton College Se hool and Fellow 
New College, Oxford, takes a FEW BOYS as 


| PU PILS.—Address, Stweckton Rectory, near Rugby. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIBLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
September 22nd. 








EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


©) FYOVER COLLEGE.—Board, £45 a 

year. Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas a year. 

The rext Term begins on September 17th. Apply to 

the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master, or W. 
KNOCKER, Esq., the Hc norary Secretary. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLE- 

SEX, N.W.—Michaelmas Term commences on 
THURSDAY, the 18th September, 1879. Applications 
for admission, or for particulars of generai informa- 
tion, to be addressed to the Head Master, Dr. WEY- 
MOUTH, at the School. 


TPHE Rev. W. 8S. GRIGNON, M.A., 

Trin. Coll. Camb., late Head Master of Felsted, 
receives FIVE or SIX PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, the Army, and the Civil Service; or for 
their general education. Vacancies for September.— 
Hambrook Grove, Hambrook Bristol. 























YOUNG ENGLISH LADY, resident 
LA at Hanover, would be glad to take the charge 
of THREE or FOUR YOUNG LADIES. There would 
be Educational advantages of the highest order, espe- 
cially for the study of German and Music, with resi- 
dence in a private German family.—Further informa- 
tion, with references, from “ W. R. S.,” care of 
— GREEN WOOD, Advertising Agent, Liver 
pool. 








HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, near Maidenhead.—Boys are spe- 
cially prepared for the Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations at all the Public Schools. Also for the 
Naval Cadetship Examinations. In the New House, 
a Junior Preparatory School has been established for 
quite little boys.—For full information, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER. 


ec ITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey.—Mr. C.H. LAKE 
(Graduate in Honours of the Univ. of Lond.) 





RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, 


combining with the preparation a natural and har- 
monious development of the Pupil. 
The School opers September 22nd. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


V ARWICK, the KLNG’S SCHOOL. 








—The Grammar School will REOPEN on 
September 15th, in the new buildings. Boarding fees, 
£40 a year. No extras. Tuition fees, £:0 to £12 a 
year. Special attention paid to French, German, 
Drawing, and Natural Science. Large class-rooms, 
and well arranged chemical Jaboratory. Exhibitious, 
tenable at any of the Universities or places of profes- 
sional training. Also Exhibitions in tue form of Total 
and Partial Remirsion of School Fees. Large cricket- 
ground adjoining the School.—Apply to Kev. W. F. 
MACMICHAEL, M.A., Head Master. 

T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE.—The Winter Session begins 
October Ist. The Hospital has a service of 710 beds 
(including 30 at Highgate for Convalescents). 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls sub- 
ject to College regulations. For particulars, apply 
personally or by letter to the Warden of the Colk ge, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, E.C. 
handbook forwarded on application. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships. Three 

open Scholarships will be offered for competition 
on September 25th. 

Candidates must be under 25 years of ege, and not 
have entered to the Medical or Surgical practice of 
any Metropolitan Medical schovul. Two in Science, of 
tLe value of £130 (one limited to candidates under 20 
years of age). Subjects: Bo.any, Zoology, Physics, 
Chemistry. 

One, of the value of £50, in Latin, Mathematics, 
and French, German, or Greek, at the option of the 
candidate; not more than one to be taken by 
apy candidate. 

For particulars and papers of former examinations, 
apply personally or by leiter to the Warden of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smit) fleld, E.C. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE.—Classes for the University of 
London Matriculation Examination. A Class is held 
from October 8th for the January Examination. Fee 
(iycluding all subjects), £10 10s. 
reliminary Scientific Examination.—A Class in 
all the subjects of this examination, including practical 
work, is held from January to July. Fee, to students 
of the Hospital, £8 8s; to others, £10 10s (including 
chemicals). 

First M.B. Examination —A Class is held from 
January to July. Fee, £7 7s. All these classes are 
open to students of the Hi spital and to others. 

For ieulars, apply to the Warden of the Coliege 
of St. tholomew's Horpital, Smithfield, E.C. 











RENT COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars, 
apply to the Secretary. 
rent College, near Nottingham. 


(ABE HIGHER LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS for WOMEN.—In connec ion 
with the above, a certain number of qualified Ladies 
undertake to Instruct Candidates and others by Corre- 
spondence. The Course extends from October I4th 
to the end of May—For particulars, apply to Miss 
SHORE, Fir Grove, Sunninghill. 


y ANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
SUPERIOR APARTMENTS, with or without 
board, in position overlooking attractive prospect. 
Close to stations for City and West-end. Family 
genteel and private, with no children, or other 
lodgers. Terms moderate, for a permanency.— 
Address, “ W. 26,” at C. H. May and Co.'s General 
Advertising Offices, 78 Gracechurch Street. 

\ CLERGYMAN (late Public School 
£ Tutor), of twenty years’ experience, assisted by 
an able Resident Tutor, receives about twelve pupils 
between the ages of 7 and 15, to prepare for the Pub- 
lic Schools, &e. The Principal himself a'ways ac- 
companies his boys in their walks, and takes part in 
their fleld-games. His wife devotes herself to their 
care and comfort, and pays the closest attention to 
their health. Thorough training and individual teach 
ing. Situation. Yorkshire. Terms, £30 or £90 a year. 
—"OLERICUS,” Leyland, Greenbill Road, Hamp- 
stead, London. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, &€e., 
EXAMINATIONS.—Messrs. W. WREN, M.A., 
Christ's College, and the Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare Coll., Cambridge, prepares Resident 
and Daily Pupils for the I.C.S. and other Competitive 
Examivations. ELEVEN of the Candidates selected 
in the recent Exam, for I.C.S. were their Pupils. Also 
the candidate who passed first in the last competition 
for Home C.S. (May, 1879), to whom reference can be 
made, as well as to the friends of many pupils who 
have passed for the Army, Ceylon C.S., Cooper's Hill 
College, &e —3 Powis Square, W. 
> ie LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Head Master—The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, D.D. 


The Autumn Term will commence on THURSDAY, 
September 11th. 














Corresp as to intended Pupils may be ad- 
dressed as follows :— 

From August 10th to September 6th, to T. PER- 
CIVAL BUNTING, Esq., Chevender, Chislehurst 
Common. 

At other times to the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, the 
Secretary, Cambridge. 


NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Sixteen Appointments as Surgeon in 
her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held on 
August 28th, 1879, and following days. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, 8S.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretary, so as to reach his address at least 
a week before the date fixe for examination. 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colone!, Military Secretary. 

India Office, August Sih, is7%. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
SESSLON 1879-80. 

The Session of the Faculties of Medicine, of Arts 
and Laws, and of Science, will begin on October Ist 
Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
aught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of 
Science. 

The School for Boys, between the ages of Seven and 
Sixteen, will Reopen on September 23rd. Prospectuses 
aud Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance 
and other Exhivition Scholarships, &c. (value about 
£2,0:0), may be obtained from the College, Gower 
Street, W.C. ‘lhe Examinations for the Evtrance 
Exhibitions will be held on the 25th aud 26th of 
September. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A.,S. ecretary. 


U NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon 
Square, W.C.—Students, and Selected Can- 
didates for the Indian Civil Service, attending 
Classes at University College, London, reside in the 
Hall under collegiate discipline.—Particulars as to 
fees, rent of rooms, &c., may be obtained on applicat'on 
to the PRINCIPAL, or the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 
E. A. WUR! ZBURG, Secretary. 


Cur ‘ON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President of the Council—The Very Rev. the DEA N of 
BrisTOoL. 

Vice-President—The Rev. J. PercivaL, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Woops. 

The Third Term of 1879 will beginon SATURDAY, 
September 20. New Pupils to attend on FRIDAY, the 
19th, at 9.15 a.m., for Entrance Examinatioa. 

Forms of Nomination and Application for Admis- 
sion can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. C. PEARS, Enfield Villa, Clifton. 

Prospectus can be had at the Clifton Chronicle Office, 
or from the Hon, Secretary. 

Miss Woods will be at home every Monday 
during Term, from Half-past Two to Half-past Four 
to eee Parents, and to afford any information that may 
be required. 

For Terms and other information regarding 
Boarders, application should be made to Mrs, HAIGH, 
77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 








XA EMORIAL to Lord LAWRENCE. 
i —In pursuance of the Meeting held at the 
JERUSALEM CHAMBER on JULY 2ist, a Com- 
mittee has been appointed. 

_ CHAIRMAN—LORD NAPIER of MAGDALA. 
Vice-CHaIRMAN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Hon. TREASURFRS—Sir A. Hobhouse, K.C.S.L,and 
- Brassey, Esq., M.P. 

Hon. SECRETARIgS—Gen. Huichinson, C.B., C.S.L, 
and F. J, S. Edgecombe, Esq. 
BANKERS — Subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. 
59 Strand, and will be ackuowledged in the 

mes, 


A unanimous wish was expressed at the Meeting 
that a Statue should be erected in some public situa 
tion in London, which would serve permanently to 
record the pre-eminent services rendered to England 
and India by Lord Lawrence. 

He not only devoted the greater part of his life to 
a'tach the Indian people to our rule, by the wisdom 
and justice of his administration, but it must always 
be remembered that in the most critical moment of 
the Indian Mutiny he so acted, that we owe the per- 

i nce of the connection between 
England and India in a very great degree to his 
clear-sighted courage, tirmues-, and humanity. 

It is believed tbat so many persons belonging to 
all classes, both in India and in England, will be 
anxious to do honour to his memory, that they will 
contribute much more than sufficient to erect the pro 
posed Statue; and out of the surplus the Committee 
d: sire either to found Scholarships for the education 
of young Indians in England, or in some other way 
to confer benefits on Indians who come to this 
country. Thus to strengthen the connection between 
England and India, will perpetuate the memory and 
work of Lord Lawrence in a mode which he himself 
would approve. 

Letters may be addressed to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, LonpD LAWRENCE Memorial FuND, Jerusalem 
Chambers, Westmi Abbey. 








R OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
‘\ DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

During the Twenty-ninth Session, 1879-80, which 
will commence on the lst of October, the followin, 
COURSES cf LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS wiil be given:— 

1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.RS. 

. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.B.S, 

Biology. By T. H..Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 

. Mineralogy.) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 
ining. ‘ F.R.S., Chairman. 

Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 

Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.B.S. 

. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum on entrance, or two 
a payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 
tories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 
suls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers may obtain 
Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

For particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus 
(price 6d, by post 7d), apply to the Registrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 

F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


HE PRINCESS HELENA 
COLLEGE, 

St. Andrew's Place, Regent's Park, N.W., London. 
PaTRON—The QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN of 
SCHLESWIG-HO: STELN. 

LADY SUPERINTENDENT—Miss WALKER. 

The Michaelmas Term wil commence on October 
3rd next, when there will be vacancies for several 
Resident Pupils. 

The age of admission commences at 14, and the 
course of study includes, besides the usual branches 
of an English education, modern languages, Latin, 
elementary mathematics, masic, singing, drawing, and 
dancing. 

Instruct’on is given under the surveillance of the 
Lady Superintendent, by a resident staff of teachers, 
and by carefully selected London professors and 
masters. 

A French and a German Governess reside in the 
College. 

The yearly examinations are conducted by profes- 
sional examiners. It is intended also to hold ciasses 
at the College for the instruction, as day scholars, of 
younger girls above the age of eight years, daughters 
of gentlemen living within convenient distances. Ex- 
hibitions amountiug to £60 are to be competed for by 
pupils and day scholars. The election of wards to fill 
up vacancies on the foundation of the College will be 
beld as heretofore. Candidates for these vacancies 
must be orphan daughters of Clergymen, of Naval or 
Military Officers, or of Members of the higher grades 
of her Majesty's Civil Service. An Exhibition of £30, 
and another (tenable for three years) of £13 13s are 
to be competed fur by wards. The Election will be 
subject to the conditiuns prescribed in the Laws and 
Byelaws of the Ovliege, copies of which, together 
with prospectuses and ail other information, can be 
obtained, on application in writing to the LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT, or the SECRLTARY, at the 
College. 


fHYHE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 

M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizemen, 
1868, prepares Six Pupils for Uuiversity and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancy September 29. Terms, 
200 guineas. References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


‘SEASIDE RESIDENCE.—A Family, 

residing in a pleasant part of Scarborough, would 

be glad to receive Two Ladies to Board and Lodge, 

or T'wo Girls attending School or Classes in the town. 

—For particulars, address “Z.," care of Rev. Dendy 
Agate, B.A., 6 Belgrave Terrace, Scarborough. 
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ARIANNE NORTH’S EXHIBI- 

TION of OIL SKETCHES of INDIA and the 

ARCHIPELAGO, at 9 Conduit Street. Daily from 10 
till 6, Admission, Is. —Will Close after smh. 


OYAL “POLY TECHNIC.— 
» CURRIED PRAWNS, written by F. O. Burnand, 
introducing the New and Marvellous Illusion, ME- 
TEMPSYCHOSIS, given daily at 4 and 9, by Mr. 
George Buckland.—FLASHING SI';NALS and the 
HELIOGRAPH, by Mr. J. L. King —POPULAR 
| oe ey LECTURES on NATURAL pia fh by 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.LS., &c.—The ZULU WAR, 
by Mr. W. R. May. —CAVES and CREVICES, a Geo- 
logical Lecture. by Mr. T.C. Hepworth.—The WATCH 
and its HISTORY, by Mr. A. J. Carter.—STOKES on 
MEMORY, &c, &c. Admission to the whole, ls. Open 
12 till 5, and 7 till 10. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
~ Charges fixed and moderate, Table d'Hote 

aily. 

Every information of the Manager. 

Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe. for Two Months, are 
issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


ONCONFORMISTS’ CO-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, Limited. 
25, 26, 27, 28, and 20 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 




















NOTICE is hereby given that the Directors will 
proceed to Allotment of first issue of Shares, without 
premium, on the Ist of September next. The list of 
Applications will close on Saturday, the 30th inst.—By 


order, 
HY. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
Dated 9th August, 1879. 


ONCONFORMISTS’ CO-OPERA- 

TIVE ASSOCIATION (Limited).—Shares £1 
each, ending all liability. System fully co-operative. 
Interest 6 per cent. to Shareholders, and remaining 

rofits remitted by cheque after each stock taking. 
pouhere, the Union Bank of London, Princes Street, 
E.C., and Branci.es. Solicitors, Messrs. Watson, Sons, 
and Room, 12 Bouverie Street, E.C. Country Orders: 
Purchases of £1 and upwards will be delivered free 
to any railway station in England. Others than Non- 
conformists are eligible both as Shareholders and 
Members. Applications for Prospectuses and Shares 
to be made to the Secretary. HY. _—_ Esq., 
25 to 29 Newgate Street, London, E.Cc 


_ * of SOUTH ‘AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFIceE—54 Old Broad Street, London. E.C. 
Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 














—_ 


DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum, WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 
RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

NEW BripGe STRsET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

This Company, being established on the Mutual 
Principle, all the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 
Balance-sheet, and all needful information, can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of on aa may be 

secured at Moderate Prem 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks ” os a Stations, the Local 


or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo (Agencies at several inland towns), Durban, 
Hong Kong, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies 
at several inland towns), Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth (Agencies at several inland towns), Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, hey also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on bs aa which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief 

Office hours, 10 ~ 3; Saturdays, 0 to 2 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879, 











SIXTH ISSUE of SHARES. 

House PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
id-up Shares of £24 each, for the Purchase and 
ale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist issue at Par, 4.000 shares, amount £100,000 





2nd » £1 premium, 4,000 shares, _,, 100,000 
3rd o £3 as 4. 000 shares, ,, 100,000 
4th » £3 ve 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
5th o ao pe 4,000 shares, ee 100,000 
6th o & " 1,055 shares, __,, 26,375 

21,055 £526.375 


The Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share 
premium. 1,055 have been already allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 
fair level the old Soareholders and the present 
Entrants. 

Further Profitable Resales have heen made. 

Estates Purchased, 125, for £610,248. 

Reserve Fund, upwards of £27,000. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,867. 

Profit of Third Year, nearly eight per cent. 

—— rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 
per 

Third Annual Report, Balance-Sheet, Share- Appli- 
cation Forms, Pamphlet entitled “ Seventeen Facts,” 
and all other information, 2 ory © to 

. BASDEN, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street, and Charing Uross, London. 

ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurar ces effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds..... seseseses £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capit f more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

= Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, port 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Pald-wp COpltal covccocce-cooserecoseoseres: £1,487,500 
Reserve fund 800,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEM AND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and teat for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
— on terms — may be ascertained on appli- 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
7 ‘Bank Buildings. ‘Lothburs, London, E.C. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


nia, BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 























OXFORD ST,, 
Ww. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR, 
WITH 

STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1878. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 48 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
FE OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Inpices- 
TION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS.—The digestion 
cannot be long or seriously disordered without the 
derangement being perceptible on the countenance. 
These Pills prevent both 
they improve the appetite, and with the increase of 
desire for food, they augment the powers of digestion 
and assimilation in the stomach. Holloway's Pills 
deal most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased 
conditions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
nourishment for our bodies from our various diets— 
as the liver, stomach, and bowels, over all of which 
they exercise the most salutary control. By resorting 
atan early stage of this malady to these purifying 
and laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restored 
to health and strength, and his sallowness gradually 
vanishes. 

















HE DOUBLE CHURCH, 

WY MONDHAM.—See the BUILDER (44, or by , 

post. , 44d) for View.—View and Plan of Lytchet Heath. * 

ragon Worsbip.—Water-Supply Question.—School 

Buildiog and Lighting. — Restorers at Sal sbury.— 

Paris News.—A Look at Netley Abbey.—London Re- 

cords.—Archwological Societies.—Portland Cement. 

—Borough Surveyors, &c.—46 Catherine Street 
Strand, London; and all Newsmen. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &, &:. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when 
strongly SILVER PLATED, cannot be distingui 
from silver. With ordinary usage this quality » 
wear twenty years. 
Page = Bead | King’s 
Best Quality strongly r Old or or 


























plated ‘Silver. Tore'd Shell. 
£s.d.£8, d./£ 3. d. 
12 Table Forks ..... ecccceececooenee 110 02 1 O}2 5 O 
12 Table Spoons..., if 10 02 1 03 & O 
12 Dessert Forks .... jl 2 Ol 9 OL O 
12 Dessert Spoons IL 2 OL 9 OM Oo 
12 Tea Spoons  .......cerce-serseses 14 O1 0 OL 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls ... 9 0 12 0| 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles 60 80 90 
1 Gravy Spoon, 60 8 0| 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 80) 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. 1 6 2 Q| 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 26 3 6 40 
1 Butter Knife . 29 36 39 
1 Soup Ladle.... 9 0 11 O 12 0 
L Sugar Sifter .....c.cccccscsscores 30 40 40 
Total . 8 0 910 16 on 160 


A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattera Table 
Spoons cr Forks, 233 per doz. Dessert, 17s. Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 

SAMPLES at above rates, POST FREE. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, silver plated, from £3 15s to £21 

Dish Covers, silver-plated, from £7 to £24 the set of 

four. 

Corner Dishes, silver-plated, from £7 2s 6d to £18 133 
the set of four. 

Biscuit Boxee, silver-plated, 10s 6d to £5 10s. 

Cjuet Frames, silver-plated, from 12s to £10 103. 

CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Cataloguer, containing 
850 Illustrations, post free. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 


distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. mes in packets and tins. 


OLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


RY’ 5° CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most de'icious and valuable article."—Standard, 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.” — 
Morning Post. 





Io consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
=. Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
wor 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 








RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 


j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful io its effects, is avoided a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
py Boney is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
ENT LEVER, titting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 1¢s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; uble Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42«,and 523 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4a 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 223 Pi seandilly, 
London. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Smal!-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
“7 Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 





] 
My Dear StR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH StTReEgT. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 
M. BetHam-Epwarps, Author of “ A Wiuter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, ls, 

“A delightful book."—British Quarter’y. 


Roraima and British Guiana: 
with a Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. By J. W. opDAM WHETHAM. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


s‘ruction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear Round the World in Six Months 


that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Exq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








! 
| Dr. L STER, F.R.S., — 
N EAV E’S | ‘ =f hove pasue ie recom- 
mending it, espevially for 
| Children.”’ | 


FOOD Arex. Ure, A.M., F.R.C.S., says :-— | 
“‘T consider it eminently fitted | 

for the purpose.”’ 

| | 

| 


NEAVE’S 


FOR FOR 


Recommended by the Faculty gener- 
ally. 





INFANTS 


AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


KINAHAN’S 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
a THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WiILtL Ss’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


| “There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
Cc AST LES 9/ in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


WHISKY. 





‘THREE 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, *,* In use in most households throughout the 


AND SAUCES, Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink acroas Label. 


B RA V A lt §S 
Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 


FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhosa, inflammation. nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
Genera! Dépét in Paris, 18 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations, and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment" sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépot and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


F ER 





Ry Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Buipges, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 890, 15s. : 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Honourable Ella. By the 


EARL OF DesarT. 3 vols. 


“We strongly recommend this book. The plot is 
deeply interesting, the language forcible, and the 
incidents truly iting."—Court Journal, 


False Hearts and True. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “A Fatal 
Passion,” &c. 3 vols. 


Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beale, 


Author of “ Fey Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever and readable novel.”—Sunday Times. 


Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith 


Apams, Author of * Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A story of considerable interest, written with care 
and finish. It is in every eense of the word a notable 
book.” — Post. 


Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


“ A singularly pleasing novel.”"— Saturday Review. 








FOURTH EDITION.—READY THIS DAY. 
IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Post octavo, 10s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. 


DAVID LESLIE: 
A STORY OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 
By 8S. S. THORBURN, 
Bengal Civil Se-vice. 
Autbor of ‘ Banni; o-, Our Afghan Frontier.” 
Two Volumes post 8v¥o, 17s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





FOR RAILWAY READING. 


NEW and CHEAP EDITION—7tu THOUSAND of 
OUR TRIP 


TO 


BLUNDERLAND, 
OR, GRAND EXCURSION 
TO BLUNDERTOWN AND BACK. 
By JEAN JAMBON. 


With Sixty Illustrations designed by CHARLES DOYLE, 
and engraved by Messrs. DaLziKkt. 


Crown 8vo, price 28 6d. 
*,* The ORIGINAL EDITION, on superfine paper, 
and handsomely bound ia cloth, gilt, price 6s 6d, is 
still on sale. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and Loxcdon. 
And at all the Railway Bookstalls. 





PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
A SPECIALITY FOR SENSITIVE SKIN. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS. 
Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Chapping. Its — use ensures a Clear Complexion and a Healthy 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


This day is published, 8vo, 203. ‘ 
ISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 
Vol II. Including the Storming of Delhi, the 
Rel-ef of Lucknow, the two Battles of Cawnp-re, the 
Campaign in Rohilkund, and the Movements of the 
several columns in the North-West Provinces, the 
Azimgurh District, and on the Eastern and South- 
Eastern Frontiers. By Colonel G. B. Matuxsos, 
C.8.1., Author of “ Historical Sketch of the Native 
States of India,” “‘ A History of Afghanistan,” &. 
London: Wu H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo 
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NEW GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


Sixth Edition, with Nine Maps and Three Panoramic Views, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


‘The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on the work is remarkable. It 
would seem that whenever a doubt could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred 
miles, he has not hesitated to take it...... The result of his labour is apparent on 
every page. The general arrangement of the volume is admirable ; the maps are 
good ; but perhaps the most striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, which 
distinguishes it from almost all other guides—is the clear and careful manner in 
which the traveller is directed over mountain-paths and sheep-tracks, through 
lonely valleys and across desolate moors.” —Pull Mall Gazette, 

The Sections also separately :— 
KESWICK. WINDERMERE and LANGDALE. 
CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and}|GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. 
WASTWATER. 





With Maps, 1s 6d each. 
Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKES. Second Edition, with Map, Is 6d. 





JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
NORTH WALES. 


With Two Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth, 63 6d. 

“ The best compliment we cin pay to the present volume is that we wish it had 
been published six weeks ago, when we were ourselves touring in North Wales. 
We have examined with especial interest the portions referring to our own route, 
and we there find just what we then wanted to know, and which we had to pick 
up from hearsay, or not attain to at all. The preliminary essays on geology, 
botany, angling, &c., are terse and to the point, and altogether we say deliberately 
that this is the best guide-book to North Wales which has yet appeared.”"—Graphic. 
The Sections also separately :— 

DOLGELLY and BALA 


CHESTER. Se 
ABERYST WITH and LLANGOLLEN. 


LLANDU DNO. 
BETTWS-Y-COED and SNOWDON. 
With Maps, Is 6d each. 
Also. A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH WALES. 
With Map, fcap. 8¥o, paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. 
By the same Author, PRACTICAL GUIDES to 
ISLE of WIGHT. 5s, 2s 6d, 2s. 


ISLE of MAN. 5s, 2s 6d, 2s. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 5s, 2-, 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 


JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK, HERM, and JETHOU. 
By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


**It is clearly and sensibly arranged, and the information just such as most 
visitors are likely to seek after. Nv more delightful quarters are to be found on 
or near these coasts than these remnants of our French possessions in which to 
spend a holiday, possessing as they do much of the beauty of the southern main- 
land, a delightful climate, with the bracing sea-breezes all round. The publica- 
tion of this extremely useful little guide, full as it is of all kinds of practical 
information, will be likely to increase the number of visitors to these gems of 
ocean.’’—Times. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE COUNTY OF 
SURREY, 


Containing full information concerning all its Favourite Places of Resort. 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.GS., F.S.S. 
Feap. 8vo, with Two Maps, cloth, 2s. 


“ When the tourist finds himself started in Surrey, he is encompassed every- 
where by points of interest which tempt him in as many different directions. Mr. 
Bevan has dove his best for him,and has done his best by doing it methodically 
and briefly. He bas selected a number of imaginary centres of departure, and 
has noted the walks and excursions in the immediate vicinity, giving besides, 
with extreme accuracy, the distances to the nearest places of interest or import- 
ance. We have submitted to a close scrutiny his directions as to certain districts 
in which we have resided for years, and we have never caught him tripping ia a 
matter of any consequence.” —Saturday Review. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE COUNTY OF 
NORFOLK, 


With some Preliminary Remarks as to its Natives, their Names, Super- 
stitutions, and Peculiarities. 


By WALTEB BYE. 
Fcap. 8vo, with Map, and Pian of Norwich Cathedral, cloth, 2s. 


‘* Really a charming little volume, cheap, very handy, very readable, and as far 
as it goes, very complete. The ‘excursions’ from place to place, which are 
worked out for explorers on foot or bicycle, boit or carriage, are excellentiy 
chosen, and carefully described bya man who has been over every inch of the 
ground he writes about, and has kept his eyes and ears open all the time. It is 
not saying at all too much of Mr. Rye’s guide that it is exactly what such a manual 
ought to be. Itis sure to obtain an enormous sale among excursionists on the 
Great Eastern line.”"—Norfolk Chronicle. 








In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 


CORNWALL. KENT. 

DERBYSHIRE | LONDON, Round About. 

DEVON, North. | SUSSEX. 

DEVON, South. | YORKSHIRE, North and East Riding:. 


ENGLISH LAKES. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS CATALOGUE 
details all the BEST MAPS and BOOKS (irrespective of Publisher) suitable 
for the British and Continental Traveller, and may be had gratis on application, 
or per post for penny stamp. 


YORKSHIRE, West Riding. 








London: 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





WORKS BY THE LATE GEORGE LONG, 


M.A. 


The THOUGHTS of the EMPEROR M. 


AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated. Second Edition, Revieed and Cor- 
rected, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“ My quotations from Marcus Aurelius will be made (by permission) from the 
forcible and admirably accurate translation of Mr. Long. In thanking Mr. Long, 
I may be allowed to add that the English reader will findin his version the best 
means of becoming acquainted with the purest and noblest book of antiquity."—- 
THE Rev. F. W. FARRAR, M.A., in “ Seekers after God.” A 

“ The substantiality, soundness, and precision of his rendering are as conspicu- 
ous as the living spirit with which he treats antiquity; and these qualities are par 
ticularly desirable in the translator of a work like Marcus Aurelius's, of which the 
language is often corrupt, almost always hard and obscure."—MATTH&W ARNOLD'S 
* Essays on Criticism.” 


The DISCOURSES of EPICTETUS; with 


the Encheiridion and Fragments translated with Notes, a Life of Epictetus, 
and a View of his Philosophy. Pust 8vo, 5s. 
“Mr. Long bas done a great service to English readers by adding to his admir- 
able translation of the Commentaries of M. Aurelius Antoninus a new version of 
the ‘ Discourses of Epictetus.’ ""—Saturday Review. 





Second Edition, with Additions. 


An OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS about MANY 


THINGS. Containing Chapters on Schools, Riches, Statues, Style, Books, 
Education, Taxation, &c. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 
“* We feel quite sure that this book will become a favourite with all who love 
genial wisdom conveyed in a happy and expressive style. "—Dai/y News. 
“This quaint and amusing work is well-written.”"—A¢heneum. 
* The author is a shrewd, clever old gentleman, wel! informed,and one who has 
certainly not spent his Jong life to disadvantage."—Court Journal. 
“ In this book will be found some excellent writing, many just thonghts, and @ 
dash of racy originality, too rare to be undervalued.” — Westminster Review. 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


In 5 vols., 8vo, 14s each. 

“Tf any one can guide us through the almost inextricable mazes of this laby- 
rinth, it is Mr. Long. Asa chronicler he possesses al! the requisite knowledge, 
and what is nearly, if not quite as important, the necessary caution. He never 
attempts to explain that which is hopelessly corrupt or obscure ; he does not 
confound twilight with daylight; he warns the reader repeatedly that he is 
standing on shaking ground: he has no framework of theory into which he 
presses his facts."—Saturday Review. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS (Bibliotheca Classica 


Edition). Edited with an English Commentary. In 4 vols. Vol. I, 16s. 
Vol. II., 14s. Vol, III.,16s. Vol. IV., 18s. 


M. TULLII CICERONIS, Cato Major sive 


De Senectute, Lelius sive de Amicitia et Episto!e Selecte. Edited with 
English Notes for School Use. Foolscap 8vo, 4s 6d. 
. 
Edited 


CHSAR DE BELLO GALLICO. 
Books 


with English Notes. Foolssap 8vo, 5s 6d. 
—_ With English Notes for Junior Classes. New Edition, foolscap 8vo, 
28 6d. 


CHSAR DE BELLO GALLICO. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, small 4to, wtth 50 Pbotolithographic Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, 
half-bound, price 30s. 


The OGAM INSCRIBED MONUMENTS of 


the GAEDHIL in the BRITISH ISLANDS, with a Dissertation on the Ogam 

Charact -r, &c. By the late RicdaRD Rout Brasu, M.R.1.A., F.S.A. Scotland, 

Fellow of the Royal Historical and Archwological Society of Ireland; and 

— of ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland.” Edited by GEORGE 
. ATKINSON. 


London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 














‘UNITED STATES and CANAD\ GUIDE. 
The Sixth Edition, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, in smull crown 8vo, 
price 73 61, red cloth, red edg's. 

HE ENGLISHMAN’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE-BOOK 
to the UNITED STATES and CANAD \, for the use of British Tourists and 
Settlers visiting those Countries; with Full Information as to the best Routes of 
Travel, most Attractive Scenery, Sporting and Fishing Grounds, Recommendable 

Hotels, Fares, Prices, &c. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 
In 1 vol. post Svo, with 12 Illustrations, price 12s 6d. 
Wea in the RIVIERA; with Notes of Travel in 
italy and France, and Practical Hints to Travellers. By WILLIAM MILLER, 
8.S.C. Edinburgh. 








London : LonoMans and Co. 


ADVERTISING. 
Cc. HH MAY AND C O,z, 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 








Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special commanication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily,can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted tu them. 


“The Press Manual for 1879,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 
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CANON FARRAR’S 





NEW WORK. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


The 
- BY THE 


REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridze ; 


Author of “The Life of Christ,’ &c., &e. 


Life and Work of St. 


Paul. 


F.R.S., 


Canon of Westminster; and Chaplin in Ordinary to the Queen; 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





NOTICE.—One Thousand Copies of Canon Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul will be 
placed in Circulation at Mudie’s Select Library, on the day of publication—Fresh Copies con- 
tinue to be added as the demand increases of the Life of Bishop Selwyn—Memoirs of Mrs. 
Tait—Secley’s Life and Times of Stein—Memoirs of the Baroness Bunsen—The King’s 
Secret, by the Duke de Broglie—Sir J. D. Hooker’s Tour in Morocco—Life and Letters 
of Dean Hook—Memoirs of the Rev. W. Pennefather—Our Own Times, by Justin McCarthy— 
And every other recent Works of General Interest. 


The Surplus Copies of many of the Leading Books of the Past Season are now offered 
for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices.—See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, New 
Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





To be had of all Booksellers, pri ve 43 6d. 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 

By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 10s 64. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 


“ The ob-errations on treatment are specially to be recommended "—Lancet 
“Besides containing the results of the: long experience of a toronghly, scientific practitioner, has the 
ad ‘itional advantage of a pleasant, and readable style."— 
“It deals in a practical manner with a subject of vital putletsdivates Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR COM- 
MENTARY. 








CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
‘THE FUTURE OF CHINA. By Sir Walter H. Medharst. 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By Professor St. George | “The 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SECOND VOLUME of the 


Mivart. Pettey pa yt ane eae 
TH from the A 
Gaon. Dusan cr ves Remamesnen, Ry’ By Rev. JOHN M. FuLLes, M.A., containing 


Vou. II.—JOSHUA to ESTHER. 7s 6d. 
Vou. 1—GENESISito DEUTERONOMY. 7s 6d. 
be eee OF THE GREAT PyRamip. By Bicherd The Speaker's Commentary on the Bible has 
roctor: secured for itself a recognised place, as the foremost 
ey &S m4 RUSSIA UNDER THE R&IGNING CZAR.\| worl-of its class available for English readers. 
d a The object of the present abridgment is to give 
THE First SIN, AS RECORDED IN THE BIBLE AND IN | in*ormation suffic’ent to enable any reader to under- 
ANCIKNT ORIENTAL TRADITION. By Francois | stand the Holy Seriptures, to acquaint him with the 
Lenormant. conclusions of learned investigations; and to supply 
POLITICAL AND INTELLECTUAL LiFg IN GReEcs. By | him with satisfactory answers to current misinter- 
- Kasaris. pretations.. 
CONTEMPORARY BvoKs. 


STRABAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF COMTE. 
Vv. 


By | 
Professor E. Caird 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SUMMER TOURS. 





“Mr. Murray has succeeded in identifying his coun - 
trymen all the world over. Into every nook which an 
Englisbman ca" penetrate he carries his Rep HAND- 
BOOK. He truss to his Murray, because it is tho 
roughly English and reliable."—T7he Times. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 
With Map, post Svo, 10s. 


, 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 
TRAVELLERS in ENGLAND and WALES. 
Giving an account of the Places and Objects best 
worth visiting; more jally those 
interesting by Historical Associations, or likely 
to atrract notice. Alphabetically arranged and 
condensed, for the convenience of Travellers 
oes a Compenion to Bradshaw's Railway 

abies. 


‘A trustworthy and alphabetically arranged account 
of every town, village, and place of importance, with 
ail relating to them of archwological, geological, 
b..tanical, or geographical interest. A handier <> 
of reference could hardly hive been prepared. 
believe itto be one of the best books of its kind which 
the well-known publisher has issued.” —Science Gossip. 








SCOTLAND 
With Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 
TRAVELLERS in SCOTLAND—including Edin- 
burgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, Dumfries, Ayr, 
Stirling, Arran, the Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian 
Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Sutherland, &c. 


“Mr. Murray's Handbook for Scotland is to be 
recommended warmly. The arrangement of routes, 
the wayside divergencies, and the variety of schemes 
introduced for tours of one, two, or three months, are 
all that can be expected.”—Builder. 








IRELAND. 
With Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


MURRAY’ S HANDBOOK for 
ELLERS in IRELAND—incla Dublin, 

. Galway, Wexford, , Lime- 

rick, Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coast of 
Antrim, Mayo, Galway, &c. 


“ There is nothing more beautiful and more pictur- 
esque than the south and west of Ireland. They who 
know the fairest portions of Europe still find in Ire- 
land that-which they have seen nowhere else, and 
which has charms all its own. Thackeray doubted 
whether there is in all tho earth a grander view than 
that over Westport to Ciew Bay. But the whole coast 
west and south has beauties that many & travelled 
Englishman has not the least conception of.”"—Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R: WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.C.S., 
LSA. < Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 


on ee ‘C. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
Just published, price Sixpence. 
SERMON ADDRESSED to those 
who were LEAVING ULIFTON COLLEGE in 
ULY, 1879, by the BRew.J. M. WILSON; M.A. Head 


‘London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Clifton: J. Baker and Son, 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





GOODALL’S 
ORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 





«= GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
«= GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


«= GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
s GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these Splendid Preparations. 





GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The MOST DELICIOUS and CHEAPEST SAUCE in the WORLD. 
Warranted Pure and Free from any Injurious Ingredient. 
AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. [MPROVES ews CUP of 


[THE CHEAPEST SAUCE EXTANT. GHOULD be on every SIDEBOARD. 
ENRICHES HOT Ye SOUP & | FEPICURES a it the BEST 
PDELIcious pT aie STEAKS, FEARS no COMPETITION. 

LFNDS ADMIRABLY with the N° BETTER SAUCE can be MADE. 


FLAVOUR of all GRAVIES. 
A GREAT ADDITION toCHEESE. | A MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
,= ENTERPRISE, 


AGREES with the most DELICATE | A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 
MES COLD MEATa LUXURY. | (THOUSANDS of BOTTLES SOLD 

- | DAILY. 

POSSESSESa PLEASING PIQUANCY | J NOWN all over the WORLD. 

EVERY DISH is IMPROVED by its | BEWARE of COLOURABLE IMITA- 
4 ADDITION. | TIONS. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. The most cultivated culinary counoisseurs have 
awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its 
strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no 
means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added; employed 
either au naturel, as & fillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, or used in com- 
bination by a skilful eook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, curries, or gravies 
for fish and made dishes. 

The only Cheap and Good Sauce. Beware of Imitations. 
[TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Wimborne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18th, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still, for a great length of time, my sideboard has never lacked your 
celebrated Yorkshire Relish; and it gives me very great pleasure to forward this 
testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the Magazines, &c., very often make me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals; but still, no matter what I have, your 
Yorkshire Relish always brings me to. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches; sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable ; 
with soup it is charming; and sometimes, when the Press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinver with a roll steeped in it; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I find 
80 good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, youare 
quite at liberty to publish this.—Yours truly, 

The AUTHUB of “Grace Darling,” “ Harriet Stanton,” “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c. 

To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., ; 

CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old 
bottles with their worthless Preparations, and using a colourable imita- 
tion of our label; we, therefore, beg to caution the public that none is 
genuine unless a label be over the stopper of each bottle, with our Trade 
Mark, “ Willow- Pattern Plate,’ and Name, “ Goodall, Backhouse, § Co.’ 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d, 1s, and 2s each, 

By Grocers, Oilmen, and Italian Warehousemen all over the Kingdom. 
OVER FOUR MILLION [4,000,000] BOTTLES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
LARGEST SALE of any SAUCE in the WORLD. 

Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS CUSTARDS, WITHOUT EGGS, 
IN LESS TIME AND AT HALF THE PRICE. 
PELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. | J)ELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of 


} PUDDINGS. 
PEcIous to JAM TARTS. | PELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of 
PDELcIous to STEWED RICE. 


RUIT Ss. 
| DELcious to EVERYTHING. 
PELIcious to ALL KINDS of/| DELicious ALONE. 
FRUIT. 

Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the 
instructions given are implicitly followed. The Proprietors entertain the greatest 
confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally as a 
useful] agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give it a trial. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d and 1s each, 
By Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
(TESTIMONIAL ] 





London, February 5th, 1879. 
Gentlemen,—Your Custard Powder is simply delightful, and cannot be ap- 
proached by any Powder I have hitherto used.—Yours respectfully, E. P. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., White Horse Street, Leeds. 





GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER IN THE WORLD. 
Warranted Pure, Free from Alum and all other Injurious Ingredients. 
AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. TESTIMONIALS INNUMERABLE. 
UNBIVALLED for EFFICIENCY D ISPENS ae A. BREWERS’ 


and A ! 
ECOMMENDED by ALL WHO DEFIES COMPARISON. 
HAVE TRIED IT. 
MANUFACTUREDfrom the PUREST GIVE IT a TRIAL. 
at INGREDIENTS, 


The cheapest, because the best; indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter,and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical] of its superiority over others. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Albion Place, Blackfriars Road, Londos, December 2nd, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Baking Powder a fair trial, and can contidently 
say it is the best I have used—far superior to others. I made a delicious loaf 
with it, using the quantity given in directions, and to pastry, cakes,&c. Itisa 
wonderful improvement in the manufacture—in fact, it is an indispensable article 
in every house where there is a family, as it saves eggs and butter. I am pleased 
to forward my testimony on the great —_ of it, and consider—what you 
rightly say in your advertisements—it the best in the world —I remaia 
your obedient servant, H. 8. COOMBER. 
(TESTIMONIAL ] 
New North Road, London, N., May 4th, 1875 
Gentlemen,—Your Baking Powder is decidedly the best I ever used, and I shal} 
recommend it to all my friends, being positive that it is the very best. 
Mary WILSON, Matron. 





Sold everywhere, in 1d Packets, 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s Tins. 
By GROCERS, OILMEN, CHEMISTS, &c. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Proprietors, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


THE BEST TONIC for INVALIDS. | PRE-EMINENT for PURITY and 
STRENGTH. 
THE CHEAPEST, BECAUSE the RRECOMMEN DED by EVERY ONE 
BEST. who bas TRIED IT. 
IX VALUABLE for NEURALGIA. 





THOUSANDS BENEFITED by ITS 


ESTIMONIALS to its EFFICACY A WABDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
INNUMERABLE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent ns eer and acknowledged to be 
the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and 
stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheu- 
matics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and yy stomachic to all suffering 
from general debility and loss of ae. @ best restorative for tbe weak, 
young, or aged. Is admirably adap for delicate children and persons to whom 
quinine in any other form is objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle 
for the administration of Cod-Liver Oil where the combined effect of Quinine and 
of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or thrice a day will be 
found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial tonic is required, 
—far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. 


(TESTIMONIAL FROM Miss EMILY FAITHFULL.) 
Victoria Prese, 85 Praed Street, London, W., August 29th, 1874. 

Dear Sire,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too glad to. 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c.,as a certain cure and preventative, which 
is better than cure.—Yours truly, EMILY FAITHFOLL 

[EXTRACTS.]} 
From the Lancet, May 17th, 1873. 

“The samples of Goodall’s Quinine Wine we have examined have been of excel- 
lent quality, and remarkable for unprecedented cheapness, which, in these days of 
dearness and scarcity, is certainly in itself a great and unusual recommendation.” 

From the Food Journal. 
‘* An honest and useful preparation, containing a proper portion of Quinine.” 
From the Anti-Adulteration Review. 
“ A valuable tonic, and has become popular, from its intrinsic goodness.” 


Sold by GROCERS, CHEMISTS, PATENT-MEDICINE DEALERS, 
and CONFECTIONERS. 


In Large Bottles, at 1s, 1s 14d, 2s, and 2s 3d each. 





SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, 


and 0., 


Street, Leeds. 


White Horse 
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and Published by him at the “ SpscTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 23, 1879. 
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